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TRAINING FOR INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP" 
Ernest O. MELBYy 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


The title of this paper includes two words on unsound premises. The rdles of teachers, 
which are given a doubtful usage. We supervisors, principals, and superintendents 
probably ought not to speak of training have been cast in terms of such unsound as- 
leaders. Let us therefore speak of their edu- sumptions. Through years of activity the 
cation. The term instructional leadership terms teacher, supervisor, pupil have ac- 
assumes that there is some other kind of quired such connotations that the mere use 
leadership in education. This unfortunate of these terms confuses us. Therefore it is 
dichotomy between leadership in adminis- worse than useless for us to project a pro- 
trative matters and those related to instruc- gram of education for leadership without 
tion should not be allowed to become basic _ first considering what shall be the nature and 
toa consideration of the problems of educat- function of such leadership. 
ing leaders. For this reason we shall assume It would help us in our thinking about 
in the present discussion that we are speak- this problem if we had the time to make a 
ing of educational leadership in general and, critical examination of the philosophy im- 
further, that no separation should be made _ plicit in our present organizations for leader- 
between the distinctly educational and the ship and their activities. Since this is im- 
related phases of leadership. possible, we must confine ourselves to a mere 

Anyone who makes bold to suggest a pro- mention of the worst fallacies in our leader- 
gram of education for educational leadership ship concepts. In the first place, present 
isimmediately confronted with most embar- practice assumes that the really important 
rassing difficulties. If he asks himself what decisions regarding the education of a child 
kaders should do and tries to find an answer are to be made by principals and supervisors 
in the activities of our present leadership, in remote offices rather than by the teacher 
he will be led into a trap. The fact is that who works in intimate association with the 
our present leadership concepts and activities child. We thus have a sort of educational 
are far from desirable. We do not want to dictatorship patterned after industry and 
perpetuate them. The whole organization military affairs. In this dictatorship the pupil 
for our existing educational leadership rests does the bidding of the teacher, the teacher, 

1An address before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction at St. Louis, Missouri, February 26, 


1936. The preparation of this paper was a group, project in which Whit Brogan, E. T. McSwain, George E. Axtelle, 
rod the writer, all of the School of Education, Northwestern University, participated. 
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that of the principal, and the principal, that 
of the superintendent. Thus the term 
“teacher” means a person who must be told 
what to do. She is a sort of educational buck 
private who has or should have no mind of 
her own. She is merely to follow orders. 
In the same way the so-called leaders—prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and superintendents— 
are people who give orders. They constitute 
the planning end of the organization, in fact 
the brains of the enterprise. No worse sys- 
tem could probably have been devised for 
educational leadership in a democracy. It 
is in open conflict with democracy itself, 
since it seeks to prepare children for life in 
a democracy by forcing them to live under a 
dictatorship. It is in direct conflict with the 
scientific method, which abhors dictation. It 
violates all of our knowledge of the child and 
his growth. 

To save time let us build our organization 
for leadership concretely. Let us begin with 
the child rather than with the board of edu- 
cation and the superintendent of schools. 
Let us assume that we have a group of per- 
haps twenty-five or thirty children. We 
want an adult leader for this group. What 
sort of person shall we look for? First of 
all, we want a rich, sympathetic, and under- 
standing personality. What shall be her edu- 
cation? We would want to assure ourselves 
that she has made a careful re-examination of 
her social and educational philosophy; that 
she understands the educative process; that 
she has made a critical study of educational 
institutions and their functions; that she un- 
derstands children and techniques for child 
study; that she has adequate social under- 
standing; that she exhibits a genuine zest in 
living, and understands the organization of 
which she is a part, knowing the place of 
the child, and that of leaders in child life. 

Let us avoid the use of the term teacher. 
Its connotations are bad. Perhaps we can 
call the person we have just described a group 
leader. This group leader will be competent 
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to study the child and help him make the 
really important decisions in his educational 
life. The group leader will do this for two 
reasons. The first is that no one else can 
make these decisions. The second is that 
she will be fully competent to make such 
decisions. She does not need a supervisor 
who tells her what to do. It is obvious that 
this group leader has a réle markedly dif. 
ferent from that of the teacher as we now 
know her. The child also has a new rile 

Will this leader of children need any help? 
Yes, decidedly. She is engaged in the mos 
difficult of all human enterprises. She will 
want counsel, the benefit of group thinking 
and stimulating association with her fellow 
workers. She will need the sort of assistance 
provided by physicians who are brought into 
medical practice for consultation purposes 
She will wish to counsel frequently with her 
associates. But they will not give orders 
The group leader will take their contribu. 
tions to the solution of her problems andy 
apply them as she sees fit. 

Let us then get the educational scene before 
us for examination. The school is for the 
children. In it we want them to grow as well 
rounded personalities in harmony with their 
uniqueness as individuals, and not accord. 
ing to patterns imposed by adults. Thus 
the function of the adult leader of a group of 
children is to create a stimulating setting for 
child development. The function of the 
leader of group leaders is to create a stimv- 
lating setting for the growth of group leaders. 

Without question the concept of educ 








tional leadership outlined above will be sub: 
jected to attack. Who will protect the child 
from the effect of ignorance and bungling on 
the part of group leaders? The answer i 
competence on the part of the group leade 
and group thinking on the part of many 
competent persons. The child has no othe 
protection. Our present supervisory efor 
are a sham when it comes to protecting thy 
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What is worse, they not only fail to protect 
the child but in addition stand in the way of 
his growth. Who will codrdinate the ac- 
tivities of our school systems in the direction 
of unified educational programs? The an- 
swer is that we will secure the needed co- 
ordination through the scientific method, 
through professional knowledge and atti- 
tude, and through group thinking. We will 
avoid the kind of codrdination which seeks 
to cast all children in the same mold, which 
ignores their individuality and their varying 
social backgrounds. Incidentally this is the 
only effective codrdination we have now. 
Again our organizations for control are 
largely make-believe devices. 

But, you say, what will happen to the prin- 
cipals, the supervisors and superintendents? 
Well, to begin with, the school does not exist 
for them anyway. In the second place, in 
their traditional rdles they are a brake upon 
educational progress. In the third place, 
under our emerging concept of leadership 
their r6le would be so much more challeng- 
ing and significant that they will, if they 
have any qualification for leadership, do all 
they can to hasten its coming. To be sure, 
these persons will no longer be dictators. 
Their influence will depend upon their abil- 
ity to lead, to stimulate, to give new perspec- 
tive, new courage, and improved morale. 

What, then, shall be the education of such 
leaders? The first observation is that no par- 
ticular distinction need be made between 
group leaders and leaders of group leaders. 
To revert to our present terminology, there 
need be no particular distinction between 
the training of teachers and that of super- 
visors. What constitutes good training for 
one will be good training for the other. 
When it comes to the supervisor, we will de- 
mand more tolerance, more sympathy, more 
humility, more unselfishness, more human 
interest, less dogmatism, less arrogance, less 
cocksureness, less domination, and fewer dic- 
tatorial tendencies. These will be the chief 
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characteristics which will distinguish the 
leader of group leaders from the group 
leaders. One should be as well trained as the 
other. When we place a person in charge 
of a group of children, we are giving that 
person a trust as high and sacred as can be 
given. There is no higher responsibility 
and none which calls for a higher level of 
preparation. 

If again we revert to our old terminology, 
we might say that an effective teacher edu- 
cation program would also be an effective 
program of education for leadership. Per- 
haps we might give the groups specially in- 
terested in leadership a seminar on the 
problems of the leader of group leaders. 

Let us now turn to the problem of the 
education of group leaders. The most im- 
portant thing about it is that it shall be 
essentially a process of growth. Thus we 
shall provide the leader with the same kind 
of environment for growth that we hope he 
will create for children in the school. If he 
becomes a leader of group leaders we hope 
he will create the same environment for 
growth on their part. Assume that we begin 
with a person who has completed the first 
two years of higher education. There is no 
special virtue in this, but we must have some 
point of departure. The entire process of 
education will be self-evaluation with refer- 
ence to the demands of the educational pro- 
fession. The prospective leader conducts a 
constant study of himself, of society, and of 
his profession. He constantly checks the 
study of one of these phases against the 
others. This gives him his orientation, his 
motivation, and determines his program of 
study. The faculty members in the training 
institution act as his sympathetic guides and 
counselors. 

The core of the leadership curriculum 
would be a sort of seminar course taking 
from one-third to one-half of the student’s 
time. It might be called a seminar in in- 
dividual and professional development and 
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guidance. In it the student would constantly 
study himself and his own equipment, so- 
ciety, and the educational profession. This 
course would be the nucleus around which 
the student builds his educational program. 
It would from time to time reveal his need 
for other courses. It would help him to de- 
termine his own fitness for the educational 
profession, and in some measure his fitness 
for a particular field in this profession. It 
would in some instances help him to trans- 
fer to preparation for another profession. 

During the entire period of his prepara- 
tion the student would have the constant 
personal guidance of a faculty adviser. The 
adviser would have a limited group of such 
students—limited so as to give the adviser 
time for frequent personal contacts. Faculty 
members would thus literally live with the 
students. Evaluation of personal and pro- 
fessional growth could be made in terms 
of personal knowledge of each student. 

What learning activities would take the 
student’s time? We would reduce the 
amount of class attendance, the number of 
assigned lessons, the amount of cloistered in- 
door work. We would increase the amount 
of independent study, the amount of free 
reading, the amount of visitation to indus- 
trial centers, schools, libraries, museums, 
slums, playgrounds, hospitals, jails, courts, 
rural life, camps, and cultural-educational- 
recreational centers of all sorts. We would 
have the student touch life in as many spots 
as possible. We would give him tickets to 
the symphony, the opera, the theatre, the 
art galleries. We would require him to 
spend at least a summer living with children 
in a camp, at least the spare time of semester 
visiting and observing in various types of 
schools, at least a semester of actual participa- 
tion in group leadership with children in a 
school, at least a year of actual group leader- 
ship. The latter would constitute an interne- 
ship of actual leadership, not practice leader- 
ship. 
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How many years of preparation would be 
required? Here we are embarrassed. Were 
we to say what we think, you would laugh 
us out of court. I personally think three 
years beyond college would be the shortest 
period in which we could hope to have such 
a group leader acquire the preparation he or 
she needs. This, you would say, is a visionary 
dream. If so, you refuse to face the fact that 
education is the most difficult and complex 
of all professions. You are refusing to make 
a realistic appraisal of the problems in educa- 
tion or of preparation for educational leader- 
ship. Any person who thinks that educators 
can be adequately prepared for their pro- 
fession in four or five years beyond high 
school is merely sticking his head in the 
sand and refusing to face the facts. There- 
fore, even at the expense of being called 
visionary, we would say that no training 
institution should certificate an educational 
leader until he has demonstrated qualities of 
leadership in actual practice of his profession. 
If that takes five years after high school, well 
and good; if it takes seven years, we must 
face it. 

How would we evaluate the results of the 
program? The most significant evaluation 
is that made by the student himself with the 
aid of the faculty members with whom he 
is associated. We can see him, work with 
him, live with him, talk to him, observe 
him at work with children, find out what he 
reads, what he likes, what he does with his 
leisure, how well he writes of his experiences, 
and many other characteristics. We can ex- 
amine him with reference to his professional 
knowledge and we can ask him to demon- 
strate his professional skill. We should get 
away as far as possible from hours and credits 
and certificate educators in terms of known 
qualities and demonstrated proficiency. 

But, you say, what courses would be re 
quired? What would be the student's 
majors and minors? How many hours of 
this and how many hours of that? This we 
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should prefer not to discuss, since we firmly 
believe such formalism is responsible for our 
failure really to educate students. Perhaps 
we should provide one professional course 
running through the student’s entire train- 
ing program. We have already mentioned 
it. But, you say, what about the teacher of 
English, mathematics, etc.? As a point of 
departure we would let the student have a 
third of his time for field specialization, one- 
third for individual and professional develop- 
ment and guidance, and the other third for 
broader social and personal culture. We 
would do everything possible to subordinate 
the student’s subject matter specialization to 
his interest in children and their education. 
What about techniques in organization 
and administration? Here we are on dan- 
gerous ground. We must be very careful 
that we do not fall back into the practices 
of the last two decades in education for 
school administration. In these practices it 
has been assumed that there were certain 
administrative patterns that could be applied 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad or to the schools 
of Podunk Center. It has been assumed that 
educational administration could be sepa- 
rated into administration (matters having to 
do with buildings, salaries, finance) and 
supervision (matters associated with instruc- 
tion). We have educated our superin- 
tendents of schools with this dichotomy in 
mind. The result is that we have turned out 
a group of educational leaders who are mere 
technicians. They are familiar with build- 
ings, accounting systems, and sweeping com- 
pounds but often lack any real understand- 
ing of education (philosophy or procedure). 
Such administrators are mere managers. 
They can dictate but not lead. The lack of 
Vision, of inspiration, and of real human in- 
terest exhibited by administrators educated 
in this narrow technical sense restricts 
teachers in their efforts to serve children, 
hampers them in their own professional 
growth, and retards educational progress. 
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If we are to avoid the education of mere 
technicians we must see that techniques are 
presented in their proper perspective. They 
ought to come after there has been ample 
opportunity for a thorough grounding in 
educational philosophy and _ procedure. 
Each technique can then be evaluated in 
terms of educational principles. Adminis- 
trative techniques should be incidental rather 
than primary in the student’s preparation for 
leadership. Our leaders must be educators 
first and technical specialists second. 

In conclusion, perhaps a word might be 
in order concerning the facilities desirable in 
education for leadership. First of all, there 
is the need for a staff conscious of the prob- 
lems of leadership, a group representing a 
wide variety of approaches to educational 
problems. These men and women should be 
in active contact with educational leadership 
in the field. Preferably they should spend a 
portion of their time actually engaged in such 
leadership in relation to an actual school 
situation. Such a contact would give each 
staff member a field laboratory for research 
as well as give him a practical outlook. The 
second need is for such relationships with 
public school systems as will provide a lab- 
oratory for practice in group leadership, in- 
terneships in actual leadership as well as ex- 
perimental facilities. Every institution which 
conducts a program like the one here sug- 
gested should have a number of codperating 
school systems. It would be highly desirable 
for such systems to have staff members or 
leaders of such competence that they could 
offer courses in the codperating university 
somewhat after the plan in medical schools 
in which outstanding physicians contribute 
their services to the education of doctors. 
Thus the prospective educational leader 
would have the benefit of working not only 
with specialists in the theory and practice of 
educational leadership but also with highly 
educated and competent educational leaders 


in the field. 








A SUPERVISORY PROGRAM IN MUSIC BASED UPON 
TEACHER INITIATIVE 


BiancHe C. THoMson 


Supervisor of Music, Elmhurst, Illinois 


When is supervision not supervision? 
Most authorities are agreed that the pro- 
gram which passes for supervision in the 
special subjects frequently bears little re- 
semblance to the genuine article. The 
study reported here is a description of an 
attempt to transform the activities of the 
teaching specialist—miscalled the supervisor 
of music—into a program of supervision 
based upon teacher initiative and activities 
that would conform to an accepted formula 
of supervision. It covers a period of six 
years, 1929-1935, and is confined to the de- 
velopment of such a program in the ele- 
mentary schools of Elmhurst, Illinois, a 
suburban community with a population of 
approximately 16,000. 

The city in question has an elementary 
school population of 2,000, divided among 
six schools, one of which houses the seventh 
and eighth grades under a junior high 
school organization. Seventy-five teachers 
are employed. Prior to 1929 the traditional 
supervisory organization was in effect. 
Principal-teachers were designated in each 
building, but they had no special training 
in school administration and supervision. 
Their duties, aside from classroom teaching, 
were largely clerical. The only assistance 
given the teachers was that provided by the 
music and art supervisors, each functioning 
as a teaching supervisor, following a rigid 
schedule of weekly demonstration lessons. 

In 1929, under a new administration, 
an entirely new supervisory program was 


initiated. A trained and experienced super- 
vising principal was placed in charge of 
each school, with full time for supervisory 
and administrative duties. Supervisors of 
music and art replaced the teaching special- 
ists. A supervisory council was organized, 
which included the superintendent, the prin- 
cipals, and the supervisors of music and 
art. This council met weekly. It was a 
policy-determining organization and a clear- 
ing house for all problems of common in- 
terest. 

The administration gave immediate con- 
sideration to a plan of supervision to re- 
place the outmoded schedule of classroom 
visitation, masquerading under the name 
of supervision in music. 

The call program of supervision seemed 
to offer the greatest possibilities in teacher 
growth and in the development of teacher 
initiative. With this system of supervision, 
classroom visitation by the supervisor would 
depend solely upon the call or request of 
teachers when problems arose or help was 
needed. However, the superintendent and 
supervisor of music decided to supplement 
this plan in one particular. They felt that 
there would always be need for visitation 
over and above that called for by the 
teachers. Inexperienced teachers who were 
having difficulties, or experienced teachers 
who were not getting results, would need 
more time and attention. With this in 
mind, particularly since the teachers had 
not been trained or required to analyze 
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their problems, the supervisor was author- 
ized to visit on her own initiative in addi- 
tion to calls from the teachers or principals. 
At the same time, it was understood that 
supervision was to be largely self-sought. 
This program called for skill, resourceful- 
ness, and true educational leadership on 
the part of the supervisor. She would no 
longer make and distribute arbitrary out- 
lines, dictate programs by her scheduled 
visits, or demand that teachers present one 
or two lessons each semester under her ob- 
servation and as a basis for rating. She 
must be able to teach a demonstration les- 
son, analyze teaching difficulties and sug- 
gest remedies, and, above all, maintain a 
helpful, sympathetic attitude that would not 
only encourage teachers to seek her help 
but also justify their continued confidence by 
practical solution of their problems. 

In preparation for the adoption of such 
a program, several factors were considered. 
The first was based upon recognition of the 
fact that supervisory plans are often de- 
feated by friction arising from failure to 
define properly the functions and authority 
of supervisory officers. This fact called for 
a clear definition of the place and function 
of the special supervisor: “She is an exten- 
sion of the supervisory capacity of the su- 
perintendent and the principals in her 
special field. She is invested with no 
administrative authority save in those in- 
cidental and unavoidable duties that are 
inherent in her activities.” 

To insure complete understanding and 
harmony in the supervisory staff, the pro- 
posed plan was discussed at the supervisory 
council, so that the principals and the super- 
visor were in accord as to the purpose and 
procedure of the program. 

Mindful of the rigid schedule of visitation 
to which both teachers and supervisors were 
accustomed, the supervisory staff thought it 
advisable to start with a modified call pro- 
gram. A plan was devised whereby the 
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supervisor would visit on schedule one week 
and on alternate weeks would be free to go 
on call or to spend that time in her less 
direct supervisory functions. It was under- 
stood that this compromise plan was merely 
a transitory one, and that out of it would 
evolve the call program with freedom from 
the so-called teaching supervision. The en- 
tire plan was discussed in detail with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the interrelationship 
of all supervisory and administrative officers. 

The most important step was to educate 
the teachers in the use of the call program 
and to enlist their full codperation. The 
success of the plan would be measured by 
the extent to which the teachers were will- 
ing and able to participate effectively. 

At the first meeting of the teachers’ coun- 
cil in the fall of 1929, the superintendent 
presented the plan to all of the teachers. 
The principals in their building meetings an- 
swered questions and discussed any points 
that were not clear to the teachers from an 
administrative standpoint. The music su- 
pervisor, in her group meetings, discussed 
the types of service which she might give by 
means of conferences, observations, and 
demonstration lessons. 

Some means had to be secured by which 
calls for supervisory service might be com- 
municated to the supervisor. A card sys- 
tem was decided upon as the best means of 
taking care of this phase of the program. 
These cards were kept in the principal’s 
office of each building. A teacher desiring 
the services of the supervisor filled out a 
card. This card was turned in to the prin- 
cipal, who saw that it reached the supervisor. 


Catt Carp For SuPERVIsORY SERVICE 
Elmhurst Elementary Schools 
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EDUCATIONAL METHOD 
TABLE I 


Typgs or Assistance Requgstep sy Teacners Durinc THE Two Years, 


1929-1930 AND 1930-1931 




















Number of Cases 
Types of Assistance Requested 
1929-1930 1930-1931 
Conferences: 
ab icénutreccsascueenichnerciewenee I 14 
ec cicecdh iid eebekawsnnseebeaneen ° 10 
Ss SVS Ae dK Keen eeese Teena meen oO 13 
Tt Midic becca ehdneihniekiAdeeeeiienkn t a "39 
Demonstrations: 
Presentation of new songs ................eeeeee 34 33 
EE ek hdd kd Sa RTAA Sse eke me's 9 14 
EE ddnknsnsbiksdkcmaceeschebeskness 18 10 
EE cacti can cceekcceaeniad weaned 8 6 
I ik dnea aces caninecnarennaw ed 5 6 
EE ib iki, wader khan Rains 7 8 
Miscellaneous techniques ................scs000% 5 - 
ies cd Vaan Cade kewicaceisenawnsaiies 86 84 
Observations: 
ED Sb. igi aseepererikedwaxehaes fe) 3 
EEE Sic ctTAp ARIA REKKEKR SE KO SERA <- _ 
gee ene ee Cea eee re) 7 
AGS Atak aula ead bale eda abhi Rin ictal 87 128 
Number of teachers teaching own music ........... 47 49 











During the early weeks of procedure, the 
fear on the part of the supervisor that the 
formality of filling out the card might pre- 
vent teachers calling, proved to be well 
founded. Many teachers reported that they 
had wanted supervisory help, but had neg- 
lected or forgotten to fill out the card in 
time for it to reach the supervisor. The 
teachers were immediately informed that 
calls might be made by telephone either by 
the principal or by themselves, and the card 
filed later. Another feature of the card 
which at first proved a source of inhibition 
to teachers was the statement of their prob- 


lems. Many teachers realized their need 
of assistance but could not analyze their 
difficulties and state them as specific prob- 
lems. As soon as this was discovered the 
teachers were told that they might be very 
general in the statement of their problems. 
Gradually, through individual conferences 
and group meetings, the teachers were 
guided in analyzing their specific difficulties. 

Plans were made to keep careful records 
of the number and nature of calls each year 
in order to test the practicability of call 
supervision and evaluate the progress made. 

This program was in effect for two years 
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and marked the transition from the old 
scheduled type of supervision to the pro- 
posed type based entirely upon teacher ini- 
tiative. While this program retained some 
of the features of supervision to which the 
teachers were accustomed, such as visits ac- 
cording to schedule and extensive demon- 
stration teaching, it also introduced activities 
of the new program, namely, the use of 
the call card and the opportunity for teach- 
ers to initiate calls for supervisory serv- 
ice. During this period the teachers were 
encouraged to assume partial responsibility 
for planning and conducting their music 
work rather than relying entirely upon the 
supervisor for detailed directions. The 
features of this modified program, common 
to both the old and the new, included group 
meetings and the distribution of suggested 
outlines. The number and types of requests 
for assistance show to what extent the teach- 
ers responded to the program. 

The data in Table I were procured from 
the call cards for the years 1929-1930 and 
1930-1931, the years of the modified call 
program. The phases of music instruction 
which presented teaching difficulties, as 
shown by requests for assistance, are classi- 
fied under demonstrations, observations, and 
conferences, depending upon which type of 
service was requested on the card. 

It is obvious from Table I that the results 
of the first year made little contribution to 
the hope that the teachers would accept the 
new program and respond to it. The re- 
sults were discouraging because with a single 
exception the only type of assistance re- 
quested was more of that which they were 
already receiving during the weeks of sched- 
uled visitation and throughout the old pro- 
gram, namely, demonstration teaching. 
This showed that the teachers were still de- 
pending on the supervisor rather than ac- 
cepting any responsibility for the music 
work, 


At the beginning of the second year the 
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supervisor felt that, having established a 
cordial relationship, she was now in a posi- 
tion to make a more detailed analysis of the 
types of assistance which she might give. 
She presented to the teachers the possibilities 
of the various types of conferences and ob- 
servations and encouraged them to seek such 
assistance. This service possibly accounts 
for the seemingly abrupt change in the calls 
of 1930-1931 as compared with those of 1929- 
1930. In 1929-1930, there was only one call 
for.a conference and none for observation, as 
compared with 37 and 7 calls respectively 
in 1930-1931. The encouraging response in 
1930-1931 led to the conviction that the 
teachers were accepting the program to a 
point where it was no longer necessary to 
continue any part of the outmoded program 
of scheduled supervision. 

While the average number of calls per 
teacher had increased only from 1.85 in 
1929-1930 to 2.61 in 1930-1931, the marked 
change in emphasis from demonstration to 
conference led to the conviction that teach- 
ers might be ready for the introduction of 
the call program in its entirety. 

The only departure from the strict call 
program of supervision is to be found in the 
retention of the occasional visit of the super- 
visor on her own initiative. The prime ob- 
jective in planning for the supervisor to call 
without a request was to permit her to get a 
view of the work as a unified whole and 
not as a patchwork of specific and frequently 
unrelated teaching difficulties. | Conse- 
quently the supervisor called not on the 
weak teachers alone but also on the more 
capable teachers, whose work reflected the 
continuity and scope of the music program. 

The results of this change from the modi- 
fied to the call program are reflected in 
Tables II, III and IV. 

Prior to 1932, all school sessions were of 
ten months’ duration. In 1932-1933 and 
1933-1934, the school year was reduced to 8 
months and then increased to 9 months in 
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TABLE II 


Types or AssisTaNcE ReQuesTep By TEACHERS DuriING THE Four- 
YeaR PzRIoD, 1931-1935 



































Number of Cases 
Types of Assistance Requested 
1931-1932 | 1932-1933 | 1933-1934 | 1934-1935 

Conferences: C 
ihc ned new ai ehew ens ee ieue 55 58 50 69 
rer errr 46 43 38 54 C 

es indnihantanaiens Rann snd 1g 24 19 30 
ern er eT err gr 120 125 107 153 2 
Demonstrations: d 
Presentation of new song material ...... 34 38 40 25 te 
EE cent ccnnn sc iwenieee 21 20 22 24 ti 
EL ai sansinc a ch bansaciln eein 15 10 13 18 r 

PE kvciscecinaneweseaaede 20 9 10 13 
Diueie appreciation ................... 15 6 8 17 t 
Out-of-tune singers ................... 8 12 15 15 d 
Miscellaneous techniques .............. 10 4 5 7 d 
Correlation with other subjects ........ 12 Io 1 16 g 
PE Se ee rere ee Te 135 109 125 135 cl 
Observations: P 
ED icin vidnknseddcaeawaad 17 12 12 25 h 
Singing rote and art songs ............. 13 6 8 17 al 
Correlation with other subjects ........ II 10 7 15 te 
Rehearsals for programs ............... 20 10 8 19 ye 

Programs, assemblies, etc. ............. 13 10 7 Il 

EE iva kas nha nin soinun see's 5 2 8 8 
Dmmene SppPECiAtioN ...............002% ° 2 2 7 of 
EE fakin oy wceawewnne wn _16 _4 _*% 9 pe 
iad aa Ab ead anda Reese tied 95 55 54 I1r su 
ca 

PE teasing de eka keen haan MN 350 289 286 399 

Number of teachers teaching own music .. 45 39 31 34 fo 
in 
sic 
in 


1934. Consequently the data are not exactly therefore, not be made without reference 
comparable unless reduced to a monthly to the number of months taught in each § 
basis. respective year, together with the number of th 

Table II presents a comprehensive view of teachers employed. Two phases are empha § ., 
the program during the four-year period of sized in this table: first, the steady increase fy, 
call supervision. It takes into consideration in the number of calls in all phases of super- f 
the variation in length of the school years. visory assistance and, second, the gradual fp. 
Comparison of figures in this study should, shifting from demonstration teaching, the f ,»j 
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TABLE III 


CoMPARISON OF THE Per Cent or Cases CALLING ror Various TypPEs OF 
Supervisory AssISTANCE FOR THE S1x-YEAR PERIOD, 1929-1935 














Per Cent of Cases 
Types of Assistance 
Requested 
1929-30 | 1930-31 | 1931-32 | 1932-33 | 1933-34 | 1934735 
Conferences ............. 1.15 28.9 34.29 43.25 37-41 38.44 
Demonstrations .......... 98.85 65 . 63 38.57 37-72 43.71 33.92 
Observations ............ ° 5.46 27.14 19.03 18.88 27.64 























device most used in scheduled supervision, visor, some perhaps of a less direct super- 
to other types of supervisory service, par- visory character. They included: making 
ticularly the conference. It will be noted outlines, revising curricula, selecting mate- 
that the number of teachers has dropped in rials, assisting in organization of instru- 
the past four years. The reason for this is mental classes, preparing budget estimates, 
that one of the schools has been carrying on holding informal conferences with teachers 
departmental work in the intermediate and principals, observing social studies 
grades, and in the remaining schools an ex- classes, planning Music Week and other 
change of music and academic classes was programs, directing Junior High School 
permitted when a teacher had demonstrated chorus, and participating in community 
her inability to teach music well. There has activities. 
also been a reduction in the number of During the years reported in Table IV, 
teachers employed during the past three the teachers assumed more and more re- 
years. sponsibility for the music work, and as they 
Table III expresses the relative frequency realized that they were being given more 
of calls for supervisory assistance in terms of freedom in planning and developing the 
percentage for the two years of modified call activities of their music classes their interest 
supervision, 1929-1931, and the four years of in the subject grew. Music assemblies, 
call supervision, 1931-1935. projects, experiments, and attempts at cor- 
/_ | While the major portion of these calls was _ relation with other subjects began to appear 
for observation purposes, the supervisor also on the initiation of teachers and frequently 
initiated some conferences and gave occa- became the basis for requested supervisory 
sional demonstration lessons on her own assistance. The teachers have been alert to 
initiative. These demonstrations were given many possibilities for correlation, calling the 
primarily for new and beginning teachers supervisor to observe social studies classes, 
ach Fvho needed considerable help in getting seeking assistance in the selection of music 
of F their work started. After the first month of to enrich various social studies units, and 
ha- F school, the majority of self-initiated visits providing many opportunities for music to 
as° Twere made for the purpose of securing a function in relationship with other school 
a comprehensive view of the entire program. activities. 
' Besides this self-initiated assistance, many Although the program of teacher partici- 
© Bother activities were carried on by the super- pation seemed fairly well established by the 
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TABLE IV 
Typrs oF Sexr-Init1aTED AssIsTANCE PRovIDED BY THE SUPERVISOR, ” 
1931-1935 is 
Number of Cases a 
Types of Assistance ; 
u 
1931~1932 | 1932-1933 | 1933-1934 | 1934-1935 B Ve 
Sa 
at - Fa 
Self-initiated visits: a 
Individual conferences ................. 58 38 39 46 | 
I ici. pew eaiesennawen 54 19 22 31 
ak kaw k bis Kn ime mei aNs 158 153 158 168 - 
Pt AKARKECReKehSaeeeenseeres 270 210 219 gs Eth 
Group conferences: 
ce KekeinceGrkineeekinncenaen 6 8 7 10 
EE ikke ek ckaiankaaweamkaen 6 8 12 12 ni 
Pee Io 12 6 7 19 
 ikciecuisrsiitewcumeanssnnaade 22 | 28 | 25 | og Gg 
EE Stiheeachebakndicaeerctbsraenen 292 238 244 274 7 
ine 
an 


reported data, one criticism remained to be 
answered. The contention that only the 
best teachers respond to the opportunity to 
seek assistance is not borne out by the evi- 
dence supplied in Table V. 

During the second year of the call super- 
vision program (1932-1933), a comparison 
was made between the frequency of calls 
and the classification on a merit-rating scale. 
The teachers in the two lowest rating classi- 
fications filed the largest number of calls 
for supervisory help. While the number 
of cases is relatively small, the margin of 
difference seems significant. 

One obvious criterion of feasibility must 
be the teachers’ acceptance of the program. 
While this might be inferred from the rec- 
ords of voluntary participation reported 
above, the supervisor felt that the plan had 
been in operation long enough to afford 
some more direct evidence concerning 
teachers’ reactions. The teaching staff of- 
fered a rich field for this study, since the 


years of experience represented by the staff § ifi 
ranged from one to twenty-six years, and 
while many of the teachers had had ex-f of 
perience with the programs of this system 
only, others had had contacts with super 
visory programs in other systems. to 

With these facts in mind, a questionnaire} ( 
was placed in the hands of the teachers at 
the close of the school year, 1933, and againff of 
in the fall of 1935. The purpose of the 
questionnaire was two-fold. The first was 
to permit the teachers to record their pret 
erence as to the three types of supervision 
discussed in this study. The second aim wa 
to secure their evaluation of the supervisory 
activities employed under the plan of cal 
supervision. 

In addition to merely checking their pref 
erences, the teachers were encouraged 
comment on these activities and suggt 
improvements. Some very interesting a0 
pertinent comments were received, but spat 
permits the tabulation of only that part a 
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TABLE V 
FrEQuENcY oF CALLs ON THE Basis oF GENERAL Merit Ratinc 
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—— : Number of | Number of | Average Number of 
Classification of Rating Teachers Calls Calls per Teacher 
0 eee Io 67 6.7 
PE seckntcncewndenennecaneiene'a 23 155 6.7 
PE nck cvsisenseanedaanaeneens 5 59 11.8 
Dk eKKAdnhKeeNietenemnaead I 8 8.0 
Re ere rer errr ee 39 289 7-4 











the questionnaire which is directly relevant 
to this study. 

Table VI shows that in 1933, the begin- 
ning of the second year of call supervision, 
19 teachers preferred call supervision and 
17 preferred either the modified program 
or scheduled supervision. A marked con- 
trast will be noted in 1935, when 31 teachers 
indicated a preference for call supervision 
and only 8 preferred the scheduled or mod- 
ified program. In addition to this marked 
preference displayed by teachers, a résumé 


“J of the results of six years’ experience with 


the program of call supervision and _ its 


-} relative advantages and disadvantages seems 


to support its feasibility. 

One of the outstanding advantages of the 
call program to the teachers is the possibility 
of receiving assistance any time on request 
without having to wait until the supervisor’s 
next scheduled visit. As a corollary to this 





supervisor enjoys a more flexible program. 
She is able to apply her help at the time 
and place needed. Furthermore, when 
freed from the rigid routine of weekly visita- 
tion in which every teacher must be seen 
regardless of her needs, the supervisor finds 
more time for other essential features of 
supervision. Curriculum revision, studies 
of new methods and materials of instruc- 
tion, conferences, and self-directed visitation 
occupy the time thus released. 

The real test of any program of instruc- 
tion or supervision is the progress and 
growth of the pupils involved. This study 
might be subjected to the criticism that it 
supplies no objective data concerning such 
pupil improvement. The reason for this 
omission will be found largely in the na- 
ture of the subject itself. The major ob- 
jective of public school music lies in the 
field of appreciation and its outcomes are 

















[advantage to the teacher is the fact that the not susceptible to objective measurement. 
TABLE VI 
DisTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS’ PREFERENCES AS TO TypPEs OF SUPERVISION 
— Number of Scheduled Modified Call 
Teachers Supervision Program Supervision 
ee 36 3 14 19 
PE Nissetedenteaes 39 2 6 31 
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A true evaluation will be revealed only in 
the unsupervised, out-of-school behavior of 
the pupils. 

It can only be said that, through the 
development of initiative, teachers show 
much more enthusiasm and interest in the 
music work and this attitude is reflected in 
the children. Too frequently the teacher 
and the children thought of music as a 
formal, uninteresting activity; but now both 
participate freely and with evident enjoy- 
ment. The classroom activities exhibit less 
formality, greater variety, and more indi- 
vidualized instruction. 

An evaluation of the conclusions and im- 
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plications involved in the study reported 
above is based largely on objective data 
and leaves the writer convinced that the 
advantages of the program of call super- 
vision far outweigh its limitations. An 
defects noted seem to be definitely remedi- 
able and not inherent in the program. In 
general, the program has been constructive, 
stimulating, and enlightening. The writer 
feels entirely justified in recommending a 
continuation of this program of call super- 
vision since it seems to be well adapted 
to meet the objectives of supervision and 
the needs of teachers and pupils in music 
instruction. 


MATHEMATICS THROUGH SOCIAL SITUATIONS 


CarLteTon M. SAunpERS 


Kingwood, West Virginia 


The subject of mathematics should be 
taught with the realization not only that 
it entails content of subject matter but also 
that these facts have their beginnings 
first of all in problems pertinent to the 
lives of the people. Divorce the study of 
mathematics from its human setting and 
there results a subject that lacks interest 
or meaning to most children. It then be- 
comes a mere duty to comprehend its prin- 
ciples and ideas. 

Ballard School, where these experiments 
in mathematics are taking place,’ is a com- 
munity school and, as such, has the decided 
advantage of inter-social action. The nat- 
ural relationship between our school and 
its community makes it easy to obtain many 
different kinds of material for teaching 
mathematics. 

Parents are engaged in a variety of oc- 
cupations from which a wide range of 
materials and facts can be derived for use 


1 Written in 1934. 


in a mathematics curriculum. These facts 
are obtained from interviews between par- 
ents and their own children at home. These 
children then report to the remainder of 
the group at school. In some cases parents 
visit the school and tell about their occupa- 
tions and answer questions that the chil- 
dren present to them. For example, when 
the seventh grade was setting up a savings 
bank for the school, some of the parents, 
who were employees, stockholders, or di- 
rectors in banks, came in and discussed the 
functions of a bank and how it should be 
run. 

Frequently groups of children visit the 
parents in their places of business to gather 
information. A class studying about farm- 
ing, for example, visited some farms in the 
community and found what operating costs 
the farmer had, what interest he had to pay 
on his investments and loans, how much he 
had to pay for his land, what its value was 
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at present, what prices he received for his 
produce, what his marketing problems 
were, and what the government was doing 
to help the farmers. Another aspect of the 
farm business was revealed in a report 
given by a boy whose father is in the milk- 
distributing business. To round out the 
picture, the consumer’s attitudes and prob- 
lems were studied. 

In studying stocks and bonds, a class vis- 
ited a brokerage house owned by one of 
the boys’ relatives, and found how stocks 
and bonds were marketed. Bankers were 
interviewed and questioned about the in- 
vestment qualities of stocks and bonds. 
Some of the parents are engaged in the 
grocery business and own small general 
stores in the community. Their children 
brought in such facts as retail and whole- 
sale prices of various commodities and in- 
formation on the operating expenses a store- 
keeper has to meet. These facts were of 
particular interest to the girls, who were 
planning menus and budgets in their home 
economics work. ‘This set-up is a good 
medium for learning fractions, budgets, 
costs, profits, cash payments, discounts, bills, 
bookkeeping, denominate numbers, and 
decimals. 

Many situations arise in the social 
life of the school which involve the con- 
crete use of mathematics. The athletic as- 
sociation began to schedule its games. This 
involved looking up telephone numbers, 
writing letters offering open dates, and sig- 
nifying any money guarantees that might 
be required. The athletic association had 
to keep books on gate receipts and any 
money paid out for equipment, correspond- 
ence, and expenses in general. It meant 
experience in counting money and making 
change at the door, when games were 
played. 

The girls wanted to make shorts and 
jerseys for their basketball uniforms. After 
they had figured how many yards of ma- 
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terial they needed for their uniforms, they 
shopped at different stores in a nearby city, 
comparing values and selecting materials. 
At the end of the basketball season the 
Athletic Association utilized the funds de- 
rived from admissions to the games to give 
a banquet to members and friends of the 
boys’ and girls’ teams. At this banquet the 
boys and girls were awarded sweaters and 
letters in recognition of their athletic ability 
and sportsmanship. Since the girls have a 
much more limited schedule than the boys, 
they made candy and ribbons, which they 
sold at the games, and thus contributed their 
full share to the Athletic Association fund. 
The girls kept expense accounts of the costs 
involved in making the candy and ribbons 
and were reimbursed for these expenses by 
the treasurer of the Association. The scores 
of the games were kept by individuals re- 
sponsible for that duty. Reporters of the 
school newspaper also kept these scores, 
as well as the recorder, a student who puts 
the score on a large blackboard to keep 
the spectators informed. Classes graphed 
the wins and losses and figured out the 
percentage of games won and lost. All 
offices connected with these functions were 
rotated to give these carefully planned edu- 
cational experiences to as many different 
children as possible. 

The school bank offered a good medium 
for mathematics experience. The chil- 
dren who operated the bank learned how 
to capitalize a bank by selling shares of 
stock to parents and children at fifty cents 
a share. The first year they had difficulty 
in selling the whole issue of stock to par- 
ents, teachers, and children. The second 
year they had no difficulty in selling the 
whole amount of stock to children alone. 
The number of shares any one person could 
buy was limited to four because the chil- 
dren wanted the bank to function for as 
many children as possible. The purpose of 
the bank was two-fold: (1) to supply a 
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need of the children, for there was no sav- 
ings bank in the immediate vicinity in 
which they could deposit their savings; (2) 
to serve as an instrument to teach mathe- 
matics. No one person could hold a large 
block of stock and he could not deposit 
a large sum of money. Deposits from one 
cent to one dollar were acceptable but not 
more than one dollar could be deposited at 
any one time. When the total amount of 
a person’s deposit became five dollars, the 
directors of the bank advised the depositor 
to open an account with a bank in the 
nearby city. By studying and printing their 
stock certificates they became acquainted 
with the function and use of stocks and 
bonds. The people who were the bank’s 
employees learned how to compute inter- 
est, check accounts, keep balances, record 
facts; they learned the concrete meanings 
of stocks, bonds, interest, dividends, bal- 
ances, profits, losses; they learned the value 
of accuracy, how to deal with people with 
politeness and tact, how to serve people’s 
needs. The amount of incidental learning 
that accompanied this banking experience 
was surprising. 

In the sixth grade, the value of money was 
learned through the operation of a book 
store for the upper school; lower grades 
had their own individual book stores and 
obtained supplies from the larger general 
book store of the upper school. The prac- 
tical experience of handling money, check- 
ing receipts and expenditures, and figuring 
profits, for all of the book stores operated 
on a small profit basis, was inestimable. 
For those using the book stores, the value 
of spending wisely was emphasized. The 
children who purchased gave careful con- 
sideration to the value of goods received 
for the money spent. 

In meeting many practical demands of 
the school there were many situations that 
gave an opportunity to put into operation 
the mathematical principles which children 
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had learned and created opportunities and 
life needs for teaching others. They used 
geometric principles in laying out soccer 
fields, baseball diamonds, painting basket- 
ball courts, laying out jumping pits, and 
computing the number of truckloads of 
sand required to fill these pits. Trips to 
farms gave valuable experiences in finding 
heights and capacities of corn cribs, silos, 
haylofts, and barns. Not only was it neces- 
sary to compute heights and volumes but 
the students had to find areas of triangles, 
circles, and rectangles. Often they had to 
find the square root of numbers to provide 
an unknown dimension. They found the 
number of bushels of corn or oats that 
would fill a cubic yard of space and how 
many gallons of water were necessary to 
fill a cistern having a certain capacity. 
These problems were very applicable in 
the lives of many of the children, espe. 
cially the group of farm children. These 
children checked up on their own farms 
the things they had learned on these trips. 

The normal use of automobiles furnished 
the children situations through which to 
find many other mathematical facts and 
principles. They kept records of the num- 
ber of miles traveled, the time it required 
to cover the distance, the number of gallons 
of gasoline and quarts of oil consumed, 
and the prices of all things purchased in 
connection with trips. From these facts 
they figured the average speed, the cost per 
mile, the average number of miles that 
the car traveled per gallon of gasoline, 
and the total cost of the trip. This 
gave them an insight into what distance, 
time, and speed really are. One of the 
boys, whose father is an insurance salesman, 
offered some facts about automobile insur- 
ance; another; whose father is a petroleum 
distiller, told about the process and cost of 
manufacture of gasoline, and a whole new 
realm of mathematical ideas and facts was 


opened up. 











MATHEMATICS 


In other courses than those labeled 
“mathematics,” mathematics was learned. 
Reference has already been made to home 
economics. In one history class, where the 
children were delving into the past and had 
studied the rise and development of rec- 
ords, they were given a splendid back- 
ground for the later study of algebra; for 
the study of records involved the use of a 
great many symbols. Some of the Eng- 
lish classes had the responsibility of print- 
ing a weekly newspaper and a monthly 
magazine. They kept accounts of the ex- 
penses involved in buying paper, type, 
chases, and ink; at the same time they kept 
books carefully on the receipts resulting 
from sales both to members of the school 
and to the community. 

Each classroom has a small, inexpensive 
clock and a thermometer. All clocks are 
synchronized at the beginning of the day 
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by representatives of the various classes who 
go to the office before school and set them. 
As class schedules call for more or less 
routine, the clock is consulted by all mem- 
bers of the classes many times during the 
day. This gives fine practice in telling time 
and also a splendid background for the 
later study of time. Temperatures are kept 
faithfully three times a day and help to 
regulate the ventilation of the room. 

Children obtain good practice in weigh- 
ing and measuring themselves and figur- 
ing what each one should weigh for his 
height. This offers both mathematical fod- 
der and a splendid lead for a health study. 

We are only beginning to realize the 
mathematical possibilities in social situations 
in home and community, and look forward 
with interest to other accounts of similar 
work of this nature being done by other 
schools. 








SOME UNDERLYING MOTIVES OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Joun F. Bovarp 


Dean, School of Physical Education, University of Oregon 


The modern program in physical educa- 
tion is the result of an evolutionary process. 
Many of the features of such a program, as 
well as the aims and objectives, are the re- 
sult of enthusiasms which later on, tried out 
by experience, become highly modified or 
may even be dropped altogether. As a result 
of this process in any one period, we find 
residues which indicate some of the steps 
through which we have arrived at the final 
stage. 


Unpertyinc Motives 


1. The Militaristic Motive. Our modern 
physical education program has been in- 
fluenced by four underlying motives. The 
first of these is the “militaristic motive.” 
The invasion of America by German exiles 
early in the nineteenth century implanted 
into our colleges of that day the type of physi- 
cal activities prevalent in the Fatherland. It 
was important that the several German states 
be united by an absorbing interest and at 
the same time contribute to national defense. 
A widespread participation in gymnastics 
and apparatus activities would result in a 
strong, vigorous race, the best protection in 
case of war. A physique fit for national de- 
fense was the watchword for the early part 
of the last century. 

This system of physical education was of 
a rigid sort; it depended upon a stern disci- 
pline and complete obedience. The work 
was strenuous, the activities were body-build- 
ing and made for large and strong muscles, 
and marvelous feats of skill. 


Since those early days, when gymnastics 
had nothing to do with the educational sys- 
tem, down to the present time when physical 
education is accepted as an essential part of 
the curriculum, this militaristic motive has 
played a strong part. Indeed, in some of 
our colleges today the student is allowed a 
choice as to whether he shall take physical 
education or military drill, it being under- 
stood that these activities have very largely 
the same objectives, an attitude not held by 
most educators today. 

Physical education accepts the necessity for 
a good physique and includes physical ac- 
tivities for body-building purposes; never- 
theless, we do not believe that all boys and 
girls should have the same type of program 
and that all people necessarily need the same 
kind of physical development. Our objec- 
tive is to build sufficient bodily strength to 
accomplish the job ahead. A strong body 
and a sound mind are two desirable attributes 
for the modern man, but “strength” must be 
correlated to the individual demand and is 
not necessarily of first importance. 

2. The Health Motive. The second 
motive which underlies our physical edu- 
cation program today is the “corrective 
and health motive.” Here again we de 
rive the beginnings of this work from mili- 
tary sources. A leader in the Swedish army 
was surprised to find the large number of 
men who were physically unfit and he im- 
mediately set about a system of exercises for 
the development of these men. The Swedish 
system of gymnastics was copied by edu- 
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cators in this country and made a part of the 
regular program. 

Whereas the idea started out largely with 
the correction of physical defects, the mo- 
mentum gained from this system of body 
building carried physical education far be- 
yond, into realms which later had to be dis- 
carded. However, the idea that health is 
the resultant of physical vigor is still a potent 
motive and actuates many a physical educa- 
tion program. This health motive led many 
to believe that a thorough, complete system 
of exercise would bring about the correction 
of many of our organic and functional dis- 
eases. For this reason many college directors 
and supervisors of school systems were re- 
cruited from the medical profession. 

Unfortunately for this idea, somebody got 
to investigating and an analysis of records 
began to show that good athletes often died 
young, that a strong body was no guarantee 
against disease, and that those with seem- 
ingly inferior muscular development were 
able to live as long and to cope with adversity 
as well as some apparently better fitted. In- 
vestigation of mice showed that those kept 
under a system of exercise were no more re- 
sistant to disease than those that had no such 
activity at all, The amusing contradiction 
is shown in the blind following of a pro- 
gram: some of the exercises prescribed were 
to make people thin, some of the same exer- 
cises were to make people fat, and at different 
times these were used for the building of re- 
sistance to disease. 

Here the physical director ran “head on” 
into the medical profession. Our hygienists 
today claim that resistance to disease is de- 
pendent upon certain chemical reactions 
which go on in the body and have nothing 
to do with the type of physique a person may 
possess, 

The question of health, then, becomes a 
highly technical matter and depends on so 
many factors that physical education cannot 
claim too much, but rather a small part in 
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the matter of building health. Until our 
schools can afford the technical Health Edu- 
cators, those in the physical activity field 
must take their responsibility seriously to de- 
velop an intelligent approach to health—the 
laws of health must be taught, the sanitation 
and hygiene of living must be presented, the 
habits of healthful living must be encour- 
aged. We can and should use every device 
legitimately ours to maintain a good health 
program. But “health” is not our main ob- 
jective and belongs in another technical field. 

Physical education does accept the health 
motive as highly desirable, but our interpreta- 
tion today is entirely different from that of 
25 years ago. Our health program is divided 
into two distinct parts: first, the corrective, 
which is the field of the physician, the field 
of health service, the function of the school 
nurse; and the physical educator is to help, 
to do everything in his power to assist the 
medical profession with the diagnosis and 
treatment. On the other hand, the physical 
director is charged with the duty of building 
a restricted exercise program for those who 
are handicapped. We do have what are 
called “Class C” people—those who for some 
reason are not normal—and it is the duty of 
the physical education people to adapt exer- 
cise to the needs of these folks. 

Primarily the physical education program 
must be actuated by the health motive; it 
must stimulate the normal functions of the 
body through activity, and we may reason- 
ably expect that normal functioning will 
result in better physical reactions than where 
these functions are neglected. People live 
on very different physiological levels and 
what is a good program for one person is 
not necessarily a good program for another. 
Exercise must be adapted to the individual 
needs to be of value. 

3» The Social Motive. The third mo- 
tive which underlies our physical activity 
program can be called the “social motive.” 


Following the period when all physical 
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activity work was in terms of corrective 
and health work, there came a time 
when students rebelled against being 
put into specialized work and demanded 
more activities with outdoor emphasis. 
“Sports for All” became the motto—the idea 
spread rapidly. 

The popular mind was not particularly 
struck with the importance of this type of 
activity, and play was not considered com- 
parable with other elements in the educa- 
tional field. Physical educators, however, 
felt that these activities had a very strong 
educational content and in their effort to 
bring out this point of view they emphasized 
those functions that had to do with a social 
interpretation. It was stoutly maintained 
that physical activities taught good sports- 
manship, the elements of good citizenship, 
and that the play fields were social laborato- 
ries for the development of proper emotional 
reactions and the stimulation of desirable 
qualities such as loyalty, unselfishness, initi- 
ative, faithfulness; therefore, physical educa- 
tion was justified in the use of the term 
“education.” 

The pursuit of physical activities in and 
of themselves is no guarantee of educational 
values; these social qualities are not neces- 
sarily developed because a man plays foot- 
ball or baseball; sports are full of tricks that 
under unscrupulous leadership may develop 
qualities that are distinctly unsocial. In the 
hands of good leaders, however, these games 
and sports undoubtedly do provide satisfac- 
tory situations in which the student can make 
decisions that tend to develop unselfishness, 
loyalty, energetic citizenship, and good 
sportsmanship; but here, as elsewhere, the 
result depends upon the supervision provided. 

4. The Cultural Motive. ‘The fourth 
motive is one that is at the present time 
just emerging in the evolution of our 
physical education work. It is not yet 
clearly understood, nor is it operative in 
many of the school systems. Few of the 
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curricula have utilized this idea to a very 
great extent; nevertheless, in the minds of 
leaders of physical education, this newer in- 
terpretation is gaining ground and, it seems 
to many of us, is giving the word “educa- 
tion” a deeper meaning. For lack of a bet- 
ter term, I call this the “cultural motive.” 
Many attempts have been made to define 
an education, not one of which is entirely 
satisfactory to all, but nevertheless there is 
the same element in all definitions of edu- 
cation. The N. E. A. has given us the Seven 
Cardinal Principles of Education, all of 
which express sound thinking. Someone 
has defined education as a way of living, an 
abundant life. One of the definitions which 
interests me very much and which it seems 
to me is pertinent to our work is that “edu- 
cation does something to the boy or girl.” 
Our program and curriculum, then, in- 
clude all of the aims and objectives developed 
under the motives we have already discussed. 
We believe in a discipline and a training of 
the bodily machine, the development of 
skills; we believe that there should be an 
intelligent care of one’s health, that the laws 
of health should be understood, that one 
should have a common knowledge of phys- 
iology and nutrition and the basic principles 
of health education; we believe that good 
citizenship is important, that unselfishness 
and generosity are important qualities that 
should be fostered and nourished; but we 
also believe that there is another necessary 
adjunct to any well-educated, cultivated man 
or woman. We believe that activities and a 
wide knowledge of games and sports should 
be attained not only for the skills which one 
might acquire, but because these can become 
an agency for the better understanding of 
people, an agency for the better understand- 
ing of the times in which people live; that 
this knowledge properly adjusted in one’s 
life can become a method of social interpreta 
tion, can give the individual a keener insight 
into social problems. We believe that phys 
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ical education, properly interpreted, is not 
exclusively for making great players or for 
developing highly skilled experts. Educa- 
tion lies not in the attainment of skills, not 
in the acquisition of tools, not in just lan- 

age or other means of expression, but 
rather in the deeper significance, the finer 
distinctions, the powers of discrimination, 
the elements of appreciation, and the clearer 
understandings which such an education can 
bring about. 

To illustrate, a physical program should, in 
addition to its teaching of skills and sports, 
include moving pictures of games and sports 
in the United States other than those that 
we are primarily interested in—pictures of 
games and sports in other countries, show- 
ing what is done in Europe, Canada and 
the Orient; an introduction to the history 
of sports and their social significance, their 
place in the development of group thinking 
in the countries. More stress should be laid 
upon the deeper meaning of games, the im- 
portance of players and positions, the styles 
of play, the evolution of the game. People 
should have an understanding of the great 
athletic movements, such as the Olympic 
Games, their history, ancient significance, 
and their significance at the present time; 
a study of winter sports; a study of sports 
in relationship to the country—the climate 
and the physical factors which are important 
in the development of types of sports, the 
difference between sports that must be played 
in a country where it rains two-thirds of the 
year and one where it rains only five days 
out of a year. And there should be a study 
of the hygiene of sports, the relationship to 
natural surroundings, the kind of clothing 
to be worn, the incidental hygiene of players 
in action, the training and conditioning 
necessary for games of speed and endurance. 

All of these are matters which the ordinary 
man who has a physical education should 
understand—he should have some back- 


ground for thinking, should be able to 


discuss sports with some degree of intelli- 
gence. 

One of the benefits of an education is 
that we are better able to interpret the real- 
ities of life. The study of history helps us 
to understand the meaning of present-day 
problems; the study of literature helps to 
explain the longings and unfettered thoughts 
of people today; mathematics is the yardstick 
for measuring space and time; and physical 
education, to rise to the dignity it deserves, 
must help solve human problems, must be 
a means of interpreting people. Mary Cole- 
man, president of the American Physical 
Education Association, calls for a new qual- 
ity in our work: “We must train for skills 
and strength, but we must also develop a 
sensitiveness to what goes on around us.” 
Any such ideal as this demands a wide ap- 
proach and a recognition of individual needs. 
To put all through the same type of activities 
means failure to appreciate differences in 
emotional and temperamental backgrounds. 

It should be recognized that a physical edu- 
cation program is a teaching program. Class 
work should be on an instructional basis, but 
periods should be provided also for the exer- 
cise of this knowledge in recreation pro- 
grams; there should be ample opportunity 
for intramural and competitive games or for 
the individual to participate in all sorts of 
recreational programs. 

The rock upon which former physical 
activities programs were wrecked was that 
all were required to take the same thing, and 
that calisthenics were guaranteed to give 
health and vigorous bodily set-up. Now the 
physical education requirement is thought 
of as an educational measure and it is 
generally believed that it helps to de- 
velop the habits and possibilities of the 
individual. 

A physical education program cannot stop 
with competitive games, such as the varsity 
type athletics; in its activities it should in- 
clude, of course, all types of activities—the 
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major sports, the minor sports, dancing, 
aquatics, social activities, picnics, evening 
get-togethers, all sorts of socializing influ- 
ences—and the more adequate and more ex- 
tensive use we make of these social contacts, 
the more vital our program will become. 

Why not in the modern program add a 
discussion by the class, following a game— 
a discussion led by the teacher or coach as to 
the style of play of the two teams, what 
were the elements of good play by some ex- 
ceptional players, what peculiarly important 
decisions were the turning points of the 
game, what were the elements of good 
sportsmanship of the opposing rooters, what 
plays and strategies were used, in what 
physical condition were the men on the 
team, what elements of good play were 
brought out which were satisfactory other 
than the score, and whether there were any 
elements of pageantry or uniqueness on 
the part of the school. 

Why should we not take the same attitude 
as would a class in social science after listen- 
ing to some lecture by a “New Dealer”? 
It could be expected that there would be 
an analysis, a digest, a re-evaluation, and 
that the instructor in a social science class 
would welcome such an opportunity. Why 
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should it not be recognized that physical 
education has this larger point of view con- 
cerning activities? Why should instructors 
not be encouraged to use these opportunities 
to make the program also a cultural one? 

Physical education, then, can develop a 
fine physique, give the student a repertoire 
of games and sports, teach him skills, and 
give a sense of physical fitness; physical edu- 
cation can lay the foundation for healthful 
living and intelligent safeguarding of 
health; can assist with effective measures 
for getting the most from his physical ma- 
chine; physical education can be a marvelous 
aid in emotional stabilization and a splendid 
laboratory for social development; can offer 
a large opportunity for the development of 
qualities of good sportsmanship and good 
citizenship. But further, physical education 
can educate, in that it develops broad inter- 
est in sports, it sharpens the power of dis- 
crimination, it deepens the appreciation, it 
interprets sports and activities in terms of 
social behavior, it provides another language 
for the better understanding of folks. It is 
this latter opportunity that is the important 
one because it takes “physical education” 
out of just the training class and gives the 
phrase true meaning. 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION PRACTICES 


Marcaret M. Locxwoop 


Principal, Horace Mann School, Washington, D. C. 


The body corporate of the teaching pro- 
fession is endeavoring to evolve a procedure 
by which the character of our rising gener- 
ation may be so molded that our children 
as free agents consciously follow the paths 
of honor, truth, and right living. Much 
in the statistical line is being done and hun- 
dreds of case studies are being made to 
analyze cause and evaluate effects. But 
what can actually be done by the teachers 
themselves to help immediate situations? 

Believing that character education has al- 
ways figured largely in a teacher’s methods 
and procedures, although she may not have 
consciously so named it, a committee of 
three, of which I was the chairman, assisted 
by Miss Clara Hickman and Miss Lillian 
Shewmaker, gathered the actual practices 
in primary schools of the First Division in 
Washington, D. C. These you will find 
range from the old-fashioned ideal of re- 
wards to the highly ethical idea of right 
for right’s sake and the joy of well-doing. 

The consensus of opinion as to the most 
effective method is not the planned project 
but the utilization of the incidental happen- 
ings in the daily routine. Of the extra- 
curricular activities the School Boy Patrols 
seem to have given the most outstanding 
and tangible results. 


I. Participation by faculty in study groups. 
A. Evolving a philosophy of education. 
B. Decision as to special needs or weak- 
nesses of the building as a whole. 

C. Evolving a definite procedure and plan 
of action. 

D. Analysis and discussion of definite 
methods of handling real situations. 
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1. Case studies and degree of success 
of methods employed with behavior 
problems. 

2. Discussion of authorities on points 
in question. 

3. Relation of I.Q. to character traits. 

4. Effect of grouping in solving char- 
acter difficulties. 

E. Report on classroom methods and 
plans. 

II. Participation by parents and faculty. 

A. Discussion of general aims or needs 
and specific needs. 

B. Demonstration lessons given before the 
group for developing specific character 
traits. 

C. Plans for codperation of home and 
school. 

D. Enlistment of adult interests. 

1. Through citizenship as evidenced 
by community behavior. 

a. Respect for the rights and prop- 
erty of others. 

b. Behavior in public buildings and 
in public conveyances. 

2. Through identification of parent 
with some school interest. 

III. Participation by pupils. 

A. Formal activities. 

1. Citizenship clubs. 

a. With a pledge or aim. 
(1) By the school as a whole. 
(2) By individual classes. 

b. With definite charts and records. 
(1) Marked by teacher. 
(2) Marked by children and 

checked by teacher. 

c. Follow-up conferences of the un- 
successful with teacher. 

2. Knighthood clubs. 

3. Reward system. 

a. Honor rolls. 
b. Shields. 
c. Stars. 
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4. Assemblies specifically for character 


training. 

a. Stressing one trait by dramatiza- 
tion, poem, or story. 

b. Acting incidents of everyday life. 

c. Discussion of school ends and 
needs. 


5. Use of posters and slogans setting 


forth desired traits. 


6. Evolving and using a creed: 
“Let us be kind to one another. 


Let us help one another. 

Let us work for the good of all. 

Let us try to grow bigger and bet- 
ter in mind and body each day.” 


B. Extra-curricular activities. 
1. Patrols. 


a. Qualifications. 
(1) Scholarship. 
(2) Responsibility. 
(3) Codperation. 
(4) Obedience. 
(5) Courtesy. 
(6) Courage. 
(7) Punctuality. 
(8) Cleanliness. 
(9) Gentleness. 
b. Aims. 
(1) Appreciation of, and respect 
for, law. 
(2) Consideration for others. 
(3) Responsibility as a citizen. 
c. Opportunity for problem chil- 
ren. 
d. Special recognition for excellent 
work, , 
(1) Assemblies. 
(2) Awards. 
(3) Rewards. 
e. Expert handling of patrol by 
teacher. 
(1) Arousing pride in trust 
placed in them. 
(2) Support of their authority. 
(3) Consideration for boys. 
(a) Shifts to prevent mar- 
tyred feeling. 
(b) Hot drinks in cold 


weather. 


. Council. 
a. Representative nature. 
b. Objectives. 
(1) General improvement of the 


building. 


(a) Behavior of children. 
(b) Condition and use of 
building and ground. 
c. Aim. 
To become more worthy mem- 
bers of their group. 
d. Scope. 

All matters of behavior and 

building management in which 

pupil participation is possible. 
e. Outcomes. 

(1) Unification of group as a re- 
sult of whole school partici- 
pation. 

(2) Esprit de corps. 

(3) Worthy citizenship resulting 
from realization of individ- 
ual responsibility. 


. Committees to serve the general wel- 


fare and to develop civic qualities. 

. School rules. 

. Tardiness. 

. Care of toilets. 

. Care of halls. 

. Care of grounds. 

. Safety. 

. Bulletin board. 

. Building decoration and care of 
plants. 


mig moan op 


. “Big Sister” idea where older girls 


care for younger children by 

a. Organizing games. 

b. Keeping children away from 
danger. 

c. Administering aid in case of 
minor hurts. 

d. Finding lost articles. 


. Assemblies. 


a. Character. 
(1) Combination of units of 
work. 
(2) Special days. 
(3) Reports, commendations and 
awards, 
(4) Music and music apprecia- 
tion. 
(5) Literary. 
(a) Dramatization. 
(b) Book reports. 
(6) Discussion of topics of 
school interest. 
b. Results. 
(1) Appreciation of the work of 
others. 
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(2) Considerate behavior as an 
audience. 
(3) Value of codperation. 
(4) Joy of shared experience. 
Dramatics. 
a. Aim. 
(1) Self-expression. 
(2) Vicarious experience vivify- 
ing subject matter. 
(3) Incentive for research (wor- 
thy use of leisure time). 
(4) Self-possession. 
(5) Ethical ideals. 
b. Results. 
(1) Unselfishness. 
(2) Recognition of the ability of 
others. 
(3) Self-command. 


. Music, art, and literature as clubs. 


a. Shared experience. 

b. Joy of participation and expres- 
sion. 

c. Cultivation of intellectual appre- 
ciation and evaluation. 


. Nature clubs. 


a. Aims. 
(1) Appreciation of nature’s 
aws. 
(2) Appreciation of natural sur- 
roundings. 
(3) Broadening of experience. 
(4) Power to appreciate without 
destruction. 
b. Results. 
(1) Respect for law. 
(2) Kindness. 


. Museum. 


a. Codperation due to participation. 
b. Honesty. 
Handcraft. 
a. Construction, not destruction. 
b. Consideration of others in group 
work, 
c. Unselfishness and economy in the 
use of materials. 
d. Unselfish motive (Red Cross, 
Childrens’ Hospital, etc.). 
Library. 
a. Consideration for others in be- 
havior. 
. Respect for property. 
. Appreciation of privilege. 
. Worthy use of leisure time. 
. Cultivation of taste for the good 
in literature. 


eanoe 


12. Lunch room. 
a. Courteous behavior. 
b. Consideration. 
c. Appreciation. 
13. Athletics. 
a. Kinds. 
(1) Intramural. 
3} Interscholastic. 
(3) Meets. 
b. Results. 
(1) Fairness. 
(2) Magnanimity. 
(3) Appreciation of others’ abil- 


ity 
c. Great opportunity for incidental 
teaching. 
14. Red Cross and Childrens’ Hospital 
Units. 
a. Service. 


b. Sympathy. 
c. Unselfishness. 
15. Pet shop. 

a. Kindness. 

b. Responsibility. 

c. Unselfishness. 

16. Newspaper. 

a. Fairness. 

b. Kindliness. 

c. Judgment. 

d. Codperation. 

e. Honesty. 

17. General science. 
C. Schoolroom activities. 
1. Routine procedures. 

a. Such as passing in line, distribut- 
ing material, recitation, indoor 
recess, class participation. 

b. Resulting in courtesy, considera- 
tion of others, self-reliance, wor- 
thy use of leisure time, care in 
the use of material, unselfishness, 
cleanliness of person and desk. 

2. In general. 
a. The curriculum. 
Modern education has substituted 
for the old emphasis on a subject- 
matter curriculum a respect for 
those learnings which enable chil- 
dren to live more fully and ef- 
ficiently as members of their own 
social group. Educators have 
termed this new type of curricu- 
lum “The Activity Program.” 
The purpose of the activity pro- 
gram is to provide a curriculum 
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offering a series of well-selected 
experiences for different levels of 
growth. Because the activity 
program has set a high value on 
the child’s interests and experi- 
ences, bringing real living into 
the schoolroom, its possibilities 
for the development of fine char- 
acter are much greater than were 
those of the old curriculum. This 
type of program recognizes the 
fact that it is not sufficient for 
one to be told to be honest, but 
that learning to be honest comes 
as the result of actual experiences 
in which there is a call for hon- 
esty. Learning takes place 
through activity. 

It has been found that the ac- 
tivity program broadens and en- 
riches character along the follow- 
ing lines: 

(1) Habits of codperation. 
This involves ability to work 
successfully and happily with 
members of one’s own group. 
In these situations, the chil- 
dren recognize the need of 
sharing their experiences and 
materials, of sharing respon- 
sibility in the group for lead- 
ing and following, and of 
respecting the ideas and opin- 
ions of others. Many other 
desirable character traits are 
also developed. 

(2) Habits of happiness. 
The long practice which the 
individual has received in 
working unselfishly and hon- 
estly with members of a 
group toward some common 
end has developed in him 
the ability to adapt himself 
to the group. He is prepared 
to meet the demands of a 
changing world in a calm 
manner. He is at peace with 
himself and thus has devel- 
oped character traits which 
make him more valuable to 
himself and to his fellow-cit- 
izens, 

(3) Habits of thrift. 
By working actively with 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


others the child learns that 
school materials must supply 
his fellow-workers as well as 
himself. He must learn to 
be economical that others 
may have their rightful 
share. Also he learns to be 
thrifty so that the materials 
at hand will be sufficient to 
accomplish the plans of the 
group. 

Habits of self-control. 
Self-control comes about 
through practice in situations 
where there is a necessity for 
control. Instead of allowing 
the children to depend upon 
the teacher for decisions as to 
conduct, the activity program 
provides experiences wherein 
they can make their own de- 
cisions. Working in a group 
gives much opportunity for 
practice in self-control. 
Habits of respect for personal 
and public property. 

The activity program pro- 
vides situations in which the 
child learns to differentiate 
between his own and an- 
other’s property. He also 
learns the necessity for re- 
pairing injury done to any 
property. For example, when 
a child tears a book, he 
should be given experience 
in mending it. 

Habits of cleanliness. 

The activity program makes 
more meaningful certain 
phases of health education. 
For example, when children 
share materials in a group 
they are made more aware of 
the fact if they must work 
with clean hands in fairness 
to the other members of the 
group. 

Habits of purposeful plan- 
ning. 

The activity program does 
away with the old made-to- 
order learning, and decrees 
that the child have a large 
part in planning his work, 
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usually on the basis of a prob- 
lem. This habit of orderly 
planning, i. e., of seeing his 
work in his mind’s eye be- 
fore it is begun, proves in- 
valuable to him in adult life. 

(8) Habits of persistence. 
Activities that create desirable 
attitudes on the part of the 
child toward what he is do- 
ing are those activities which 
he will necessarily carry 
through to the finish. Thus, 
there will be developed in 
him stability. 

(9) Habits of self-confidence. 
The chief aim of the activity 
program is to give each child 
the inspiration which will 
lead to creativeness. It is 
now recognized that there is 
a particular plane upon 
which individuals can be cre- 
ative. 

(10) Habits of making wise 
choices and decisions. 
Wrong choices are often 
made, not because of the de- 
sire to err, but because of 
poor judgment. The activity 
program demanding a wealth 
of materials in real life sit- 
uations provides many op- 
portunities for the exercise 
of good judgment in the 
making of choices and the 
showing of preferences. The 
activity curriculum is made 
with recognition of the fact 
that the preferences pupils 
show in later life are condi- 
tioned by the habits and 
choices of early school life. 

b. The activity program in provid- 

ing that the child live as com- 

pletely and naturally as possible 
necessarily puts the development 
of character ahead of any speci- 
fied subject matter. It happens, 
however, that the activity pro- 
gram uses much of the content of 
the traditional school subjects in 

a way that is meaningful and 

useful to the child. Instead of 

teaching history, geography, 


grammar, literature, mathematics, 
art, and music as separate items, 
they are taught functionally. 

Listing these subjects sepa- 
rately we see that there are in- 
herent in each one various possi- 
bilities for character development. 
(1) Literature. 

a. Appreciation of the beau- 
tiful and worth while. 

b. Admiration for moral as 
well as physical courage. 

c. Desire to emulate the finer 
qualities revealed. 

(2) Geography. 

a. Appreciation of the inter- 
dependence of countries 
today. 

b. Appreciation of scientific 
and cultural contributions 
of other countries. 

(3) History. 

a. Appreciation of what we 
owe other nations. 

b. Toleration. 

c. Admiration of contribu- 
tors toward civilization. 

d. Analysis of situations 
which are within the 
child’s | comprehension, 
such as the fall of Rome. 

(4) Penmanship. 
The absorbing of well-ex- 
pressed truths. 

(5) Arithmetic. 

a. Honesty. 

b. Neatness. 

c. Responsibility for drill 
facts. 

d. Concentration in problem 
solving. 

(6) Hygiene. 

a. Respect for, and admira- 
tion of, the wonderful 
workmanship of the hu- 
man body. 

b. Necessity for personal 
cleanliness. 

c. Value of clean living. 


It is the hope of our committee that 
among the foregoing suggestions there may 
be something that will meet the immediate 
need of some reader. 








BASIC PRINCIPLES OF TESTING PROCEDURES, 
“GRADING” SYSTEMS, AND PUPIL RECORDS 


Guy Fox 


Assistant Director, Research and Curriculum, Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 


There is much criticism today of certain 
educational techniques, such as: grades, 
credits, failure, scholarship honors and re- 
wards, report cards, personnel records, and 
the like. Traditional procedures are being 
branded as inadequate in the present-day 
situation or as actual obstacles to the achieve- 
ment of modern educational goals. Many 
schools are trying new methods. Many more 
are searching for promising suggestions. 

To attempt to make fundamental changes 
in institutions and procedures which have 
developed through generations of trial and 
error without first formulating the vital ob- 
jectives which we seek to attain and without 
thinking through the basic principles which 
underlie the situation is to invite confusion 
and failure. Therefore, in studying the 
problems involved in pupil appraisal, per- 
sonnel records, and individual counseling in 
relation to the educational objectives of the 
experimental classes’ of the Denver high 
schools, we have attempted to formulate our 
philosophy and to illustrate its application to 
the pupil, the teacher, the parent, and the 
school administrator. 

In the experimental application of these 
principles in the senior high schools of Den- 
ver, a booklet of codperative educational rec- 
ord forms has been developed for use by 
pupil, counseling teachers, and parents. This 
record booklet is kept by the pupil in the 


home room under the supervision of the 


counseling teacher and is easily available here 
at all times. Furthermore, this complete rec- 
ord is taken home from time to time in lieu 
of a report card. The American Council 
Cumulative Record Card is used as an official 
office record. 


I. An adequate system of pupil appraisal, 
records, and reports should: 

1. Provide more information to the teachers, to 
the pupils, and to the parents than is now 
generally provided. 

2. Furnish information in respect to all major 
objectives in the pupil’s education: knowl- 
edge, skills, habits of work, behavior patterns, 
health, and the like, so that well-balanced, 
integrated development is facilitated. 

3. Be a codperative project. Pupil, parents, and 
teachers should work together on a demo- 
cratic basis both in gathering and in using 
appraisal data. 

4. Reveal and stress the growth of the individ- 
ual pupil in relation to his abilities, interests, 
and needs, and to the goals of education. 

5. Use as much objective evidence as possible 
and provide for the gathering of subjective 
evidence in such a way that it will be as 
valid and meaningful as possible. 

6. Be cumulative over the pupil’s school history 
to show patterns and trends of growth and 
also to add to the reliability of the informa- 
tion. 

7. Minimize ratings, comparisons, and labels 
that are not readily interpreted into sugges- 
tions for the pupil’s future education. 

8. Be organized and administered so that in- 
formation functions constantly in the ap- 
praisal of success and in the guidance of 


1Classes involved in the study of secondary education sponsored by the Commission on the Relation of School 


and College of the Progressive Education Association. 
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future activities on the part of all concerned: 
teacher, pupil, and parent. 
g. Give information on the work of the entire 


group of which the pupil is a member 
and on the individual pupils’ contributions 
thereto. 


II. What should tests, “grades,” and records mean to the pupil, the teacher, the school ad- 


ministrator, and the parent? 


The methods and points of view of two types of schools are here contrasted: 


The First School 


. The first school attempts to evaluate ability, 


achievement, and behavior, all in terms of a 


The Second School 


. The second school uses educational meas- 


urement to differentiate between ability, 


ec single rating, such as A to E or 1 to 5. achievement, and behavior. Little impor- 
. tance is attached to a composite grade. 
(i 2. The “grade” in the first school is an evalua- . In the second school the “grade” or achieve- 
. tion of and credit for assigned tasks com- ment rating is an index of growth, an ap- 
il pleted. Such credits may be preserved in- praisal of power, a measure of ability to go 
al definitely at par value. ahead. 
3. Appraisal in the first school encourages . Appraisal in the second school encourages 
looking to the past and counting up looking to the opportunities or needs of the 
l, “credits.” future. 
4. In the first school the teacher’s opinion is . In the second school the teacher’s opinion 
10 the final and sole criterion of achievement. is supplemented by other data, and the pupil 
Ww The pupil depends quite completely upon is encouraged to share in the appraisal of his 
the teacher for evaluations. own progress. Measurement is a codpera- 
or tive undertaking. 
J. 5. The teacher’s appraisal, in the first school, . In the second school the teacher makes use 
s, is highly personal and subjective; he formu- of techniques of observation and appraisal 
d, lates his standards of appraisal on the basis that are based upon careful experimenta- 
of his own judgment, which is often colored tion and research. Judgment thus becomes 
.d by his personal whims and prejudices. more impersonal and objective. 
0- 6. In the first school the teacher does not have . In the second school the teacher believes 
ig sufficient faith in the worth of pupil pur- that, given a favorable environment, the pu- 
poses nor in the inherent attractiveness of pils’ interests and purposes will provide the 
d- worthwhile experiences and subject matter essential motivation that is needed. There- 
Ss, to rely on them for motivation. Therefore, fore, he disavows dependence upon arbi- 
he does much examining and rating, re- trary, external pressure. Extrinsic prizes 
le wards the better pupils with prizes and he would reduce to a minimum; and “fail- 
ve honors, and punishes unsuccessful pupils ure” would become not a penalty imposed 
4s with disapproval and failure. by a teacher and inscribed on the records, 
but rather a condition inherent in situations 
ry where goals are not achieved. 
id 7. The first school usually ignores or sup- . The second school recognizes and encour- 
a- presses abilities other than the academic, ages the well-rounded development of per- 
and suppresses behavior that is inconsistent sonality and therefore attempts to discover, 
els with conformity and obedience. Grades, encourage, and appraise all significant types 
°s- then, are closely related to these character- of abilities, achievement, and behavior. 
istics. 
in- 8. Very few records are kept in the first school. . The second school attempts to keep a cumu- 
ip- Records are concerned primarily with the lative record of data that will show clearly 
of pupil’s stock of grades and credits. Other the essential characteristics and trends in the 
” data are entrusted to the teacher’s mem- child’s physical, intellectual, and emotional 





ory. 


development. 
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10. 


II. 


I2. 


13. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


. In the first school, records are of little use to 


the teacher. Since the school curriculum 
allows but minor variations in patterns de- 
signed for individual pupils, the credit ac- 
count between school and pupil is looked 
upon merely as a chore in bookkeeping. 


To the pupil, in the first school, tests are 
the teacher’s attempts to discover the pupil’s 
weaknesses and failures; they represent crit- 
ical engagements in a mock war where 
teachers attack and pupils defend. Records 
indicate the pupil’s accumulation of points 
in this game which, when sufficient in num- 
ber, entitle him to a diploma. 

The teacher, in the first school, uses tests 
largely to verify opinions already formu- 
lated, and to motivate pupils either through 
fear of failure or through love of competi- 
tion. Records are an account of recogni- 
tions bestowed upon the pupil for work 
completed, and of opinions expressing ap- 
proval or disapproval of the pupil’s behavior. 


The administrator and supervisor, in the 
first school, use tests as threats to both pupil 
and teacher; if test results are unsatisfac- 
tory, blame is immediately attached to 
teacher or pupil or both. Records are 
merely the statement of the account be- 
tween pupil and school; that is, for so much 
time faithfully served by the normal pupil, 
certain recognitions are to be granted at any 
time upon demand, whether for college en- 
trance or for less worthy occasions. 


The parent, in the first school, since he was 
trained under a régime similar to this, at- 
taches much importance to examinations 
and to school grades; yet he is inclined to 
be suspicious of the judgment of teachers 
and to resent grades that are low or other- 
wise unsatisfactory. To the criticisms of a 
protesting parent this school takes the at- 
titude that the teacher can make no error, 
though evidence is seldom available in the 
form of objective data. Records, when re- 
vealed to parents, are used to support 
teacher judgments and the decisions of the 
school. 


9. 


10. 


II. 


12. 


13. 


In the second school, records are of great 
importance in assisting teachers in getting 
acquainted with pupils and in understand- 
ing their potentialities and their needs, 
They make possible the planning of activ- 
ities that will facilitate maximum growth in 
individual pupils. 

To the pupil, in the second school, tests are 
first a self-check of mastery, and then an 
opportunity to demonstrate mastery to 
others under standard conditions. Records 
tell the story of growth, of increasing mas. 
tery, of progress toward significant goals, 
and are used as a basis for codperative plan- 
ning of future activities. 

The teacher, in the second school, uses tests 
for exploration of pupil abilities and 
needs and for both self-appraisal and pupil 
appraisal; nevertheless, he recognizes that a 
test is but a snapshot which can show only 
a small part of the pupil’s personality. 
Therefore, records are kept and consulted 
as a cumulative file of significant facts in 
the pupil’s development. 

The administrator and supervisor, in the 
second school, use tests for impersonal sur- 
veys of general levels of pupil abilities and 
achievements and as one source of data for 
objective analysis of curriculum and teach- 
ing problems. They keep records of these 
data to aid in broad curriculum planning 
and general appraisal. However, they rec- 
ognize that a primary value of records is the 
aid they give in analyzing the problems 
and in guiding the growth of individual 
pupils. 

The parent, in the second school, looks upon 
education as a codperative project, a part of 
which has been delegated to the school. He 
wishes to be kept informed, in terms readily 
understandable and yet reliable, of the 
child’s growth and development. When 
problems arise, this parent desires evidence 
of the child’s abilities, his achievements, and 
his difficulties, and of what the school has 
done for the child. This school has both 
objective data and carefully considered ob- 
servations and judgments to give the parent, 
and seeks to work out cooperatively the 
program most likely to meet pupils’ needs. 
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FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION OF A TWELFTH 
GRADE “PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY” COURSE 


Louis P. THorre 


Professor of Education, Walla Walla College, College Place, Washington 


High school teachers of history and civil 
government are often accused of attempt- 
ing to teach from the general point of view 
of subjects. It is alleged that they are in 
the grip of the academic specialist’s tradi- 
tions. In view, however, of a growing in- 
terest in the actual social problems of sec- 
ondary school boys and girls, there seems 
to be a disposition on the part of some 
gradually to turn from civics, with its more 
or less doubtful contributions, to a serious 
consideration of the possibilities of the 
newer courses dealing with community 
needs and the problems of contemporary 
life. This article is prompted, therefore, by 
a desire to evaluate the functional contri- 
butions that may be regarded as potential 
in, for example, a twelfth grade course 
dealing with “Problems of American De- 
mocracy.” 


Uxtimate OsjEcTIvEs 


While there are extant a number of for- 
mulations relating to the so-called ultimate 
objectives of secondary education, they may 
all be reduced to the four essential func- 
tions named by the North Central Associa- 
tion committee, namely: (1) the health ob- 
jective, (2) the leisure time objective, (3) 
the social participation objective, and (4) 
the vocational objective. While none of 
these have been validated through complete 
research procedures, they are, by fairly 
common consent of a large number of 


competent educators, considered representa- 
tive of the main lines of human needs. 

The usual “Problems of American De- 
mocracy” course is devoted to a study of 
social, economic, and political problems of 
contemporary life. This means that the 
material touches to some extent on all four 
of the primary objectives or life functions. 
Which of these phases will receive the ma- 
jor emphasis probably depends largely upon 
the education and point of view of the 
teacher. The writer is inclined to think of 
each pupil as a social unit whose various 
needs must be reasonably well met if he 
is to enjoy a satisfactory personal adjust- 
ment and make a worthy contribution to 
the common social welfare. Thus, we pro- 
pose to think of the curricular materials 
under consideration as focusing primarily 
upon the social function. 

A given individual’s social needs and 
problems lead him directly into the other 
related realms, as, for example, economic 
and vocational considerations. ‘This over- 
lapping is inevitable and, indeed, inherent 
in the natural order of human life. The 
human being is a functioning unit and all 
his activities are interdependent and inter- 
related. We may clarify the situation, as 
far as this article is concerned, by stating 
that our emphasis will be on the social 
objective and that health, vocational, and 
leisure time considerations will be regarded 
as secondary except in their social aspects. 
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Since the individual’s social needs and 
activities, as considered in the course under 
examination, are so closely bound up with 
his health, his work, and his use of leisure 
hours, it is difficult to state the relative 
importance of these objectives in their re- 
lation to the “Problems of American De- 
mocracy” course. We may arbitrarily list 
them as follows: (1) social, (2) vocational, 
(3) health, and (4) leisure time. While 
it is obvious that our unit of material and 
activity has a direct relation to all of these 
ultimate functions, it may be regarded as 
a body of stimulating material focusing, 
as far as the “social” teacher is concerned, 
upon the first named. The important 
thing is that other teachers, with their di- 
verse emphases, codperate fully in offering 
pupils a unified functional experience. 


IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVES 


The North Central Association has sug- 
gested a formulation of immediate objec- 
tives which is evidently intended to general- 
ize the procedure for any given ultimate 
objective. It reads as follows: 


A. Acquiring fruitful knowledge. 
B. Developing interests, motives, ideals, atti- 
tudes, appreciations. 

C. Developing mental techniques in memory, 
imagination, judgment, and reasoning. 
D. Acquiring right habits of conduct and use- 

ful skills in living. 


This list no doubt sounds very fine to the 
layman educator, but it involves at least 
two grave difficulties. First, it is extremely 
general and says nothing specific that might 
be used as a tangible objective toward 
which to strive and which could be used 
in evaluating specific curricular materials 
and activities. The exacting teacher must 
have a group of concrete immediate objec- 
tives (in the form of life activities to be 
learned) that are clear and understandable 
to both teachers and pupils. It is not 
enough to say that one must acquire knowl- 
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edge and develop ideals. A critical con- 
sideration involves a determination of ex- 
actly what knowledge and what ideals. This 
question must be answered by the teacher 
or the curriculum maker, or both. 

Second, it is probably fair to say that 
considerable psychological knowledge and 
training are necessary in order to under- 
stand just what is meant by such abstract 
terms as motives, ideals, appreciation, judg- 
ment, and reasoning. Even now “intro- 
spection” psychologists offer one explanation 
and “objective” psychologists another. And 
even more knowledge and skill are implied 
if one essays to develop the implied be- 
havior responses in high school youth. 

Perhaps the situation may be simplified if 
we reduce the recommendation to a quest 
for (1) specific knowledges (verbal te- 
sponses), (2) definite neuromuscular or 
motor skills, (3) dispositions to act in cer- 
tain socially approved ways. Theoretically 
these outcomes may be secured through spe- 
cific practice. If the teacher selects the ap- 
propriate activities and sees to it that they 
are administered under conditions that sat- 
isfy the requirements of a real learning 
situation (laws of learning), she may real- 
ize her objectives without the necessity of 
struggling with an understanding of too 
many abstract processes and how they are 
improved. For example, the high school 
boy learns to reason by securing a knowl 
edge of the facts of his environment and 
discerning the relationships between them 
in problematic activities set up and moti- 
vated by the teacher. 

The process of setting up immediate so- 
cial objectives becomes then a matter of 
selecting the most important current prob- 
lems and activities for study and analysis 
When the activities have been selected and 
particularized, they constitute the social 
phase of the curriculum. Pupils are given 
training in performing them according to 
the best social standards (Charters’ ideals). 
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A number of investigations have been 
made which have endeavored to determine 
the relative value of problems and activities 
through objective research methods. The 
investigators were seeking for valid im- 
mediate objectives. For example, Rugg 
studied the conclusions of frontier-thinkers, 
Bassett analyzed the platforms of political 
parties, Washburne analyzed newspapers 
and magazines for mention of important 
geographical facts, and Harap studied gov- 
ernment and corporation statistics to find 
facts relating to the social and economic life 
of the American public. In the present 
state of knowledge, it is probably neces- 
sary that the teacher select many of her 
immediate objectives on a basis of personal 
judgment and sense of values. 

During the course of a semester or an 
academic year, many immediate objectives 
would be set up and striven for in the social 
study being developed in this article. All 
that can be done here is to suggest a few 
of relatively great importance as typical of 
the procedure. First of all, we should cer- 
tainly give a prominent place to study of 
the social cleavages which tend to dominate 
American life today. There is the problem 
of securing codperation between capital and 
labor, the problems of political intrigue and 
prejudice, the matter of racial and nation- 
ality misunderstanding, religious intoler- 
ance, and international distrust. Lesser 
but yet important objectives relate to the 
understanding and solution of problems 
touching on the integrity of the home, in- 
fluences that tend to break it up, the devel- 
opment of an intelligent and sympathetic 
public opinion in community affairs, the 
place and work of the church, etc. Some 
less important problems might be men- 
tioned, such as the prevention of accidents, 
promotion of civic beauty, etc. 

Many more examples could be given, 
such as Bobbitt’s list worked out for the 
Los Angeles curriculum, Rugg’s contem- 


porary problems taken from frontier think- 
ers, and problems taken from modern 
sociology texts. Such activities as these 
appear to be clearly enough defined to be 
understood by high school teachers and are 
amenable to particularization into specific 
knowledges, skills, and dispositions to act 
(attitudes) which can readily be incorpo- 
rated into the functional curriculum. 


Tue Use oF Osyectives In EvALUATION 


The concept of evaluation brings us di- 
rectly to the psychological doctrine of speci- 
ficity and the principle of correspondence. 
Assuming that we have been successful in 
selecting valid objectives growing directly 
out of pupils’ needs, we now need to rec- 
ognize that all curricular materials and 
activities must be evaluated on the basis of 
their correspondence (obvious relation) to 
the objectives. Educational science has not 
yet been able to devise a complete set of 
objective instruments designed to measure 
accurately the relation between given mate- 
rial or activities and objectives set up for 
them. Thus we have few unequivocal re- 
lationships of this sort in education. 

In view of this situation we are forced 
to depend upon the principle of specificity, 
which tells us that we learn exactly what 
we learn and not something else. That is 
to say, if an individual wishes to learn cer- 
tain verbal responses or desires to obtain 
mastery of a given neuromuscular skill, he 
must practice the exact verbal reactions and 
overt skills desired. No confidence is 
placed in the disciplinary doctrine which 
claims a mysterious spread of improvement, 
or in a degree of transfer not justified by 
the degree of resemblance between the ele- 
ments of two activities. 

All this means, of course, that curricular 
materials and activities must resemble in 
content and procedure the objectives toward 
which they are intended to contribute. In 
fact the training activities should be as 
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identical as possible with the life activities 
being practiced in so far as they can be at 
the pupil’s level of maturity. The criterion 
of correspondence between the curriculum 
and its objectives will have to be based on 
the teacher’s discernment of relationships 
and her sense of logical necessity. 

This principle of specificity discloses a 
pedagogical practice of long standing which 
is obviously not justified. Teachers have 
assumed that the development of ideas 
about proper conduct and about environ- 
mental problems guarantees the correspond- 
ing performance of the conduct and prob- 
lem solution involved. Thus education has 
been largely confined to classroom verbal 
learning about life activities and little has 
been done to give direct practice in doing. 
A spread from knowing to doing has been 
unwarrantedly assumed. According to our 
knowledge of specific learning in organic 
neural terms, one must learn to perform an 
overt activity by actually performing the 
activity. This calls for a school curriculum 
replete with activities as well as antecedent 
intellectual understanding about them. In 
other words, the learning of a verbal re- 
sponse pattern in the classroom does not 
signify the acquisition of a concomitant 
motor pattern concerned with the overt 
performance of the idea involved. 

It is clear that the immediate objectives 
are used as the criteria for evaluating all 
materials and activities on the basis of spe- 
cific resemblance or identity and that all 
selections are made on the basis of their 
clear correspondence to the requirements of 
the objectives, whether they concern knowl- 
edge, skills, or certain dispositions to act. 
To illustrate, we learn to read by reading 
(at the appropriate level) and not by talk- 
ing about it; we learn to play a saxophone 
by playing a saxophone and not by prac- 
ticing on the piano, and we learn to be hon- 
est by practicing honesty, not by listening 
to a sermon. 
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CuRRICULAR MATERIAL RESULTING 

On the basis of the standards of evalua- 
tion just set forth, it is evident that we 
will have as a result a variety of readings, 
discussions, and activities, in the case of 
any given objective, that match up with it. 
In giving examples it is probably necessary 
to do so only in the case of one or two 
specific objectives. More would only result 
in duplication of the process. We are con- 
cerned here mainly with the qualitative as- 
pects of functional curriculum revision. 

Let us begin with a plan to inculcate in 
our pupils the ideal of intelligent tolerance. 
In practical objective terms we propose to 
give our pupils a variety of rich experiences 
in carrying out the specific forms of be- 
havior which are regarded as exemplifying 
good will and tolerance. Of course, these 
abstract terms are nothing but names for 
an extensive collection of acts which we 
have stamped with approval as socially ac- 
ceptable. 

Our task narrows itself down to a process 
of selecting readings, problems, and overt 
situations dealing specifically with tolerant 
behavior. Since this is a curriculum prob- 
lem and not one of method, we are as- 
suming that good teaching is involved and 
that the potential possibilities of our stimu- 
lating materials (curriculum) may be real- 
ized. Through reading the pupil becomes 
cognizant of the relation between certain 
kinds of behavior and his welfare as well 
as that of the larger group. Through prob- 
lems and discussions he has an opportunity 
to make verbal choices in problematical 
situations. Finally, and most important, 
through concrete, realistic social experiences 
he becomes habituated in characteristic 
modes of behavior which, though specific 
in each situation, tend to develop a char- 
acteristic disposition to act along the lines 
of continual training. 

Types of reading material might well fol- 
low such an outline as this: 
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PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


A. Good will and tolerance.in the classroom. 
1. Results of considering viewpoints of 
others. 
2. Results of codperating with others. 
B. Good will and tolerance in the school. 
1. Spirit of cheer and helpfulness. 
2. Loyalty to school standards. 
C. Good will and tolerance in the community. 
1. In religious matters. 
2. In race questions. 
a. Problems of various peoples. 
b. Abilities of various peoples. 
3. In politics. 
a. Achievements of parties. 
b. Elimination of graft and prejudice. 
4. In occupations. 
a. Honesty and the necessity of labor. 
b. The work of great men. 
D. Good will and tolerance in the nation. 
1. The North and the South. 


2. Interdependence of sections. 


Specific readings focusing directly upon 
these more particularized phases of the 
larger objectives of tolerance may be se- 
lected from a wide variety of publications. 
Great care must be exercised in analyzing 
books to avoid retention of useless material 
(not corresponding to needs) and to avoid 
emphasizing the academic specialist’s point 
of view in preference to the pupil’s utilita- 
rian needs. 

A few samples of appropriate reading 
material from which specific selections may 
be made are given here: 


1. Carr, Education for World Citizenship. 
2. Clement, “The Teaching of Tolerance,” 
Educational Review, June, 1924. 
3. Van Dyke, “Tolerance,” American Maga- 
zine, July, 1926. 
. Brown, The Larger Faith. 
. Frazier, “The Pathology of Race Preju- 
dice,” Forum, June, 1927. 
Lasker, Race Attitudes in Children. 
. Speer, Race and Race Relations. 
. Lennes, Whither Democracy? 
. Fry, “Decline of Bigotry in America,” Cur- 
rent History, June, 1928. 
10. Burch and Patterson, Problems of Ameri- 
can Democracy, chap. 13. 
11. Munro, Current Problems in Citizenship, 
chap. 2. 
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Some activities that appear to correspond 
to the requirement of actual practice in tol- 
erance may be mentioned as follows: 


1. Attendance at public meetings where ra- 
cial, political, and national problems are 
intelligently considered. 

2. Class organization for promoting welfare 
and understanding between groups of stu- 
dents and between racial groups either in 
the class or in the community. 

3. Class campaigns to improve codperation 
between members holding different opin- 
ions. Settlement of arguments through 
reasonable arbitration rather than emo- 
tional bias. Also campaigns against social 
prejudices. 

4. Debates. Opportunity for real practice in 
working in harmony even though divided 
on issues. 

5. Making of exhibits and posters dealing 
with the virtue of good will and kindness. 

6. Dramatics. Dramatization of scenes in 
which different races and peoples work 
out their problems mutually. 

7. Public programs. Holiday programs may 
deal with international problems. Pro- 
ceeds may be used to aid poor or crippled 
children. 

8. School government. Opportunity for co- 
operative good will between classes and 
groups. 

g. Visiting foreigners in community. Report 
to class interesting information gathered 
through direct interview. 

10. Class visits to various industries. Promote 
understanding of how other people make 
their living. Engender a brotherhood-of- 
man feeling. 

11. Speeches. Well-chosen remarks from ca- 
pable speakers may help pupils understand 
better the interdependence of all groups 
and peoples. 

12. Planned activities for promoting sports- 
manship in all school and community af- 
fairs. 


As a matter of fact we have made only 
a beginning in the matter of devising 
realistic activities in which pupils work with 
their elders in the promotion of community 
enterprises. Here is a place for more origi- 
nality and further search for fruitful oppor- 
tunities for practice in doing. 
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DestraBLE CHANGES IN PRESENT 
PRACTICES 

The “Problems of American Democracy” 
course is relatively new in secondary edu- 
cation. It has apparently appeared in re- 
sponse to a need for more functional mate- 
rial dealing with the contemporary insistent 
problems of social, economic, and political 
life. Textbooks, such as Burch and Patter- 
son’s Problems of American Democracy, 
Hepner’s The Good Citizen, Hughes’ Prob- 
lems of American Democracy, Town’s So- 
cial Problems, and: others, contain for the 
most part very appropriate material focus- 
ing on the three aspects treated. Except for 
occasional overemphasis on political ma- 
chinery, one would not need to eliminate 
much of the material presented. 

We should certainly modify the practice 
of confining the “Problems of American 
Democracy” course largely to the reading 
of one or two textbooks. A book cannot 
adjust itself to the exigencies of individual 
pupils. So the teacher should dominate the 
book and not the book the teacher. In giv- 
ing this course a few years ago, the writer 
first made out a syllabus dealing with what 
he considered to be outstanding problems 
of the times and then selected readings from 
a variety of books. These books, both gen- 
eral and more specialized (about 30), were 
kept in the classroom on the teacher’s desk, 
where pupils had access to them during 
study periods. Thus they approached the 
course from the point of view of large 
prominent problems with which it was im- 
perative that they be acquainted rather than 
as a task of digesting a book for examina- 
tion purposes. 

In addition to the valuable readings men- 
tioned, it has proved fruitful to add inter- 
esting biographies and such accounts as The 
Promised Lan¢, by Mary Antin, and The 
Americanization of Edward Bok. 

Finally, in view of evidence pointing to 
the specificity of learning, it seems patent 





EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


that the social studies as now conducted are 
deplorably deficient in genuine citizenship 
activities. As Bobbitt says, these must be 
realistic and in natural settings where boys 
and girls learn by direct participation in 
the activities which they are bound to be 
called upon to perform in this kind of a 
world. Thus it seems justifiable to assume 
that one of our next important steps must 
be the intelligent determination and ad. 
ministration of such social activities as give 
overt practice in the solution of pressing 
problems of modern life. 


Sources OF MATERIAL 


In a dynamic school organized on a func. 
tional basis, it is obvious that teachers must 
be thoroughly cognizant of the current so- 
cial problems which seem to be inimical to 
the common welfare. In a word, they must 
be thoroughly familiar with contemporary 
life and its demands. Thus they will be 
in a position to understand somewhat pre- 
cisely just what knowledge, skills, and at- 
titudes pupils should develop. 

In addition the teachers must know con- 
siderable about the psychology of boys and 
girls—how to stimulate and control behav- 
ior, how to motivate successfully, and how 
to heighten the learning process. Such 
teachers will be in a position to utilize s 
cial knowledge as effective stimulating m2 
terial in modifying youth in the desired 
direction. 

Ideally, the skillful teacher will know 
what kind of materials and activities she 
wants. She will seek for them wherever 
they may be found (including curriculum 
investigations), and failing in her quest she 
will create her needed curricular equipment 
just as many others have done before. The 
search may lead her into the community, 
the school, the home, the church, libraries, 
factories, stores, courts, city halls, and many 
other places where the common functions 
of life are being enacted. 
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TEACHING UNIT IN POETRY | 


Of course, much material will be found 
in the constant stream of books coming 
from the press, but the alert teacher will 
always select in a discriminating way only 
those portions of books that focus on her 
needs. She will not select the books first 
and then endeavor to find functions for 
them. 

In the end, all the current worthy activi- 
ties of life are potential sources for dynamic 
curricular materials. 


CoNCLUSION 


The “Problems of American Democracy” 
course under consideration should prove ef- 
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fective in contributing to a realization of 
the “social participation” function of sec- 
ondary education. It should do this by in- 
cluding materials and activities that focus 
on the contemporary social problems of 
American life. It should bring to the youth 
a clear understanding of the cleavages 
which trouble society, and should seek to 
engender an attitude of sympathetic toler- 
ance in their solution. The social curricu- 
lum should center around such dynamic 
problems and activities as bid fair to de- 
velop critical open-mindedness and coura- 
geous participation in community welfare 
enterprises. 


CONSTRUCTING THE TEACHING UNIT IN POETRY 


Leon Mones 


Chairman, Department of English, Central High School, Newark, New Jersey 


To achieve the generally accepted, modern 
interpretation of education, three factors had 
to be reappraised: (1) The conception of the 
child as a receptive agent acquiring through 
his senses pre-established knowledge had to 
yield to that of the creative child effecting 
and establishing his own relevant meanings 
through his own relevant experiences. (2) 
The conception of the school curriculum as 
the formally organized, logically regimented 
content of intellectual material had to yield 
to that of the curriculum as strategically con- 
structed units of socialized enterprise, con- 
ditioned for school use, in which pupils could 
choose to become mutually involved in a 
joint quest for skills, abilities, interests, and 
other social adequacies of outcome. (3) The 
conception of how child and curriculum were 
to be related had to change from the simple 
notion of presenting one to the other, to the 
maturer view that the child should be guided 
through the curricular units of purposive ex- 


perience toward the achievement of satisfy- 
ing and constructive social adjustment. 
Obviously the curricular unit, to be valid 
as a modern educational instrument, must 
conform to the principles and spirit of the 
modern educational doctrine. If a unit in 
any subject, for instance, is constructed pri- 
marily as a definitive, logical area of formal 
content, it marks a retreat under a different 
name to the curriculum arrangement of a 
century ago. In other words, the fact that a 
territory of subject material has been inte- 
grated and limited on the basis of some single 
objective principle does not make this inte- 
gration a teaching unit. In the same spirit, 
if a unit is constructed and accepted as a 
standardized and final way of procedure, fit 
to be used with new classes repeatedly, it 
violates the new conception of education as 
being, even in its instruments, a dynamic, 
flexible, and ever creative enterprise. In 
short, a unit must not be conceived of as a 
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limitation, formulation, classification, or def- 
inition of essential subject matter, but rather 
as an artful technique for affording educative 
experience, as a method of conditioning sub- 
ject matter qualitatively and quantitatively 
into the social episodes of the educational 
process. As such, the ideal professional situ- 
ation would be one in which each teacher 
would consider it an integral part of his 
teaching to construct his own teaching units, 
relevant to the business and bosoms of his 
own classes, conforming of course to the 
sanctions of the general curriculum and the 
psychological principles of unit teaching. 

Of these principles, at least seven ought to 
be intimately directive to the teacher con- 
structing a teaching unit for a class in any 
subject: 


1. A unit is a dynamic, developmental, com- 
plex of related educational material, constructed 
not on the external basis of a logical division 
but as a pattern of guidance for creative ex- 
perience. 

2. The validities and verities of a unit should 
not be sought in terms of the subject’ content 
but in terms of the satisfactions and realities of 
the experience outcomes. 

3. The outcome of a unit must be the full 
organic and psychic play incidental to a social 
experience that is satisfactory and complete. 

4. The character and arrangement of the unit 
material must be directed by some consistent 
purpose or motive; teaching units are frequently 
invalidated because cross-purposes have dictated 
the inclusion of areas of content and technique 
that do not harmonize into an integrated plane 
of experience. 

5. The methods of motivating, presenting, 
conditioning, and testing the areas of experience 
composing the unit must be relevant to the es- 
sential purpose basic to the unit. 

6. The unit presents a scheme of experience 
to be achieved as a totality; partial competencies 
or sectional masteries are not legitimate out- 
come-results of the unit technique. 

7. It is unwise to attempt insuring the trans- 
fer of masteries and adequacies achieved 
through a unit into territories too remote and 
incongruous; such an attempt often disrupts 
the psychological integrity of a unit experi- 
ence. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The construction of a teaching unit, evi- 
dently, ought to be approached under the 
impulse and inspiration of the principles 
formulated, rather than under the compul- 
sion of any system or order founded in sub. 
ject matter. Or, perhaps more accurately, the 
framework for a unit construction ought to 
be a configuration of unit principles condi- 
tioning the subject matter content. 

Suppose we proceed with the definite con. 
sideration of how to construct a teaching unit 
in the field of poetry, not a lifetime unit that 
may be used and filed for use again, but a 
dynamic, schematic technique of procedure 
that accommodates the vital educational im- 
peratives to a definite, social teaching situa- 
tion. In accordance with our point of view 
the appropriate approach is through the ex- 
tension of our principles. 


Principle I. 

Under this principle, period of authorship, 
literary movement, school of style, biographical 
reference, and other such categories of classifica- 
tion can not be depended upon to determine the 
boundaries of the poetry content within a unit. 
The poems chosen to comprise a unit for study 
must be united by a psychological common de- 
nominator, they must lie within the area of a 
consistent creative experience. Incidentally, lit- 
erary classifications may conceivably be made 
the basis of a teaching unit, but this would not 
be a poetry unit at all. The poetry content 
within a unit should be creative extensions of 
similar psychological states. 


Principle II. 


This principle defines the nature of the con- 
cerns within a poetry unit. No matter how 
much mastery a class achieves in matters of 
form, technique, diction, it may still fail to 
achieve the primary outcomes of the poetry unit. 
The psychological responses, the sensational sat- 
isfactions, the creative awakening, the organic 
comprehension of the poetry in its own setting 
of rhythm, color, appeal, the entry into the 
poet’s own experience, these must be the out- 
comes sought rather than intellectual outcomes. 
Incidentally, again, the critical and appraisal 
elements may be articulated into a teaching unit, 
but this would not be a poetry unit. 
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TEACHING UNIT IN POETRY 


Principle III. 


Under this principle no extraneous or foreign 
concerns must be allowed to enter into a 
unit if they would tend to inhibit or restrain the 
full complement of response. Such matters as 
moral judgments, prose paraphrasing, formal 
criticism, diction analysis, discussion of classical 
standards, etc., may tend to set up resistances 
against a complete consummation of poetic 
enjoyment. I. A. Richards demonstrated ade- 
quately that such intellectual and critical con- 
cerns served to set up conscious resistances 
against ready, spontaneous poetic enjoyment 
and appreciation. 


Principle IV. 


Under this principle, the proper employment 
of the poetry unit must be guided by a definite 
purpose possible of realization through poetry. 
To set up didactic, ethical, or linguistic pur- 
poses within a poetry unit is irrelevant pro- 
cedure. Poetic enjoyment depends upon an 
immediate and voluntary acceptance of the 
poetic suggestion, not upon any process of 
judgment, sampling, or logical concern. 
Rhythm and rhyme are the poet’s means of 
modifying the reader’s consciousness toward 
the acceptance of suggestion. The metaphor 
and its derivatives are the poet’s controls of the 
creative process. To teach poetry as a socializ- 
ing enterprise means to prepare the learner to 
subject himself willingly to the acceptance of 
poetic illusion, to be co-creator with the poet of 
satisfying states of heightened experience. If 
the reader has learned to codperate with the 
poet in an entry into the world of poetic 
imagery, he is achieving creation if not actual 
production. 


Principle V. 


Under this principle, distinctly a corollary of 
Principle IV, the methods designated in the 
unit must be such as will produce the organic 
and psychic states of consciousness in which 
the poetic suggestion may have play. A re- 
laxed critical consciousness, a temporary sur- 
render of doctrinal fixations, a temporary con- 
cession of all prior demands, a quickened 
emotional sensibility, a stimulated capacity for 
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imagery, an organic preparation for sensational 
illusion, these are the mental controls that the 
technique of method must evoke. The method 
may begin with some attempts at sensational 
stimulation, through pictures, music, panto- 
mime. It may continue with stimulation 
through words and phrases, then through 
rhythm and cadence. It will continue with ex- 
periments in the motivation of mood and atti- 
tude, then with various phases of actual reading 
and re-reading. There may follow conse- 
quences and by-products of various qualities— 
judgments, comparisons, criticisms—but these 
should be permitted as secondary phenomena, 
not as primary experiences. As for testing, it 
seems decidedly unwise to inject any formal 
testing mechanism into an area of poetic 
experience. 


Principle VI. 


A partial or sectional adequacy of poetic re- 
sponse is probably akin to a total failure. To 
understand part of a poem, or to identify or 
focus comprehension in certain sections of a 
poem, is to lose the cumulation and totality of 
the experience. Better to permit lesser local 
misinterpretations for the sake of a whole re- 
sponse than to jeopardize the total experience 
for the sake of some partial emphasis. 


Principle VII. 

Under this principle the teacher is forbidden 
to attempt trespass into territories alien to the 
poetic spirit, to use poetry as an entry into social 
problems, for instance. To attempt to transfer 
a stimulated poetic concern into areas of social, 
economic, or industrial discussion is unfair to 
both experiences and tends to invalidate both. 
The poetic experience is one thing; the critical, 
didactic, or logical, another. 


If now it is objected that we have not 
achieved the formulation of a poetry unit, 
we must return to our initial observation, 
that a unit is a consciousness of directive, 
purposive, and creative procedure rather than 
the formulation of a category of subject 
matter. 








HOME VISITATION 


Harotp H. Hiceins 


Principal, Finn Elementary School, Wichita, Kansas 


AND CuHar_es H. GLeAson 


Principal, Ingalls Elementary School, Wichita, Kansas 


The schools of today are to a much greater 
extent than formerly being organized to 
equip boys and girls for happy, useful citizen- 
ship. In the days of our forefathers this was 
a more or less simple task, for the activities 
of those days did not involve so many factors. 
As civilization became increasingly complex, 
more and more responsibilities were heaped 
upon the schools until now we are trying to 
make not only useful citizens but happy and 
healthful ones as well. The three R’s have 
long since proved inadequate. In other 
words, we are not educating just a certain 
part of the child but the whole child. In 
order to do this we must know all we pos- 
sibly can about him; therefore the visit of the 
teacher to the home is an important part of a 
school program. 

This home visitation by teachers does not, 
in any sense, take the place of the work of the 
visiting teacher, for visiting teachers have 
confined their investigations largely to prob- 
lem cases. Visits to the homes of all school 
children are essential. The Home Visitation 
is a definite part of a counseling program, 
and to be effective must have some definite 
objectives. 

In order that teachers may help children 
to adjust their activities toward happy and 
normal living now, and economic and social 
usefulness later, it will be necessary to know 
something of the intellectual capacities, so- 
cial background, future plans, and use of 
leisure time of the pupils. In other words, 
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to guide children successfully it is imperative 
that the teacher become acquainted with 
every influence of the child’s life. This in- 
formation cannot be acquired at school, for 
only about six to seven hours of the child’s 
time is spent there. A part of the time out- 
side of school is spent in recreation, which is 
important in molding character. 

The attendance officer visits the homes of 
pupils who do not attend as regularly as they 
should. The health officer and nurse visit the 
homes of the sick. Visits by teachers have, 
in the past, been largely to homes of problem 
cases. No special attention has been given 
to the average normal child. He isn’t 
brought before the probate court, he hasn't 
failed in his school subjects, he seems to be 
happy at home, and performs assigned tasks 
well and without fretting. This does not 
mean, however, that the average normal 
child does not have problems in the solving 
of which he needs help. The average nor- 
mal child progresses faster in school under 
the happiest of conditions. There is a def- 
inite need for a direct contact between the 
home and the school for the “average” 
pupil, the future citizen upon whom the 
burden of carrying on our civilization rests. 

Teachers who contend that they cannot 
visit homes because of a heavy teaching load 
are making it difficult to better their own 
situations. As long as the public does not 
know the facts about our schools, it will 
continue to carry on under present conditions 
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HOME VISITATION 


by withholding adequate financial sup- 


rt. 

P This study was for the purpose of gather- 
ing the reactions of teachers relative to visits 
made to the homes of their patrons. This 
home visitation project was not compulsory 
in any sense; teachers visited of their own 
free will. 

It was felt unnecessary to include every 
elementary school in Wichita in this study. 
Ten schools were selected from various geo- 
graphic, social, and economic sections of the 
city. These schools represented a random 
sampling of the elementary schools in 
Wichita. A questionnaire was sent to one 
hundred seven teachers in the ten schools 
just mentioned. 


A STUDY OF HOME VISITATION?! 


Wicuita Pustic ScHoots 


Fellow Teacher: 

This questionnaire is for the purpose of col- 
lecting information relative to the Home Visit- 
ing Project which was started in the Wichita 
Elementary Schools this year. 

The information is to be presented to the 
Board of Education at the request of Superin- 
tendent L. W. Mayberry. 

We do not wish the questionnaire to be 
signed, neither do we care to know what school 
the information comes from. 

We trust you will co-operate by giving com- 
plete but brief reactions to the points herein 
provided for and adding other information 
not covered which has come within your ob- 
servations. 

Please return questionnaires from each build- 
ing to the Finn Post Office box at the Board of 
Education Offices not later than Saturday, April 
28, 1934. 

Prin. Chas. H. Gleason 
Prin. Harold H. Higgins 


I. Preparation for the Visit. 


1. (a) Do you wait for an invitation from 
the home before making a visit? 
(b) State briefly your reasons for your 
answer. 


2. 


10. 


II. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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If your answer to 1(a) is yes, how do you 
arrange for a visit where you have not 
been invited? 


. (a) Do you notify the parents before mak- 


ing the visit? 
(b) Please state your reasons for your an- 
swer in 3(a). 


. (a) What special preparation do you 


make before visiting the home of 
foreigners? 

(b) What nationalities are represented in 
your room? 


. How do you decide on what homes to 


visit first? 


. (a) Do you visit only in the homes of 


problem children? 
(b) About what per cent of your visits 
are to homes of problem children? 


. What time of day do you make your 


Visits? 


. (a) Do you follow a schedule for home 


visiting? 

(b) If your answer to 8(a) is no, please 
state some factors governing when 
visit is made. 


. (a) Have you had group planning, in a 


building meeting, to aid you in your 
visits? 

(b) If so, please enclose a list of sugges- 
tions resulting from such group dis- 
cussion (put on separate sheet). 

Do you have definite things in mind to 

look for during your visit? 

(a) Do you have a conference with the 
child before visiting in the home 
about such things as interests, em- 
ployment, activities outside of the 
home, etc.? 

(b) Do you try to discover some desire 
for excellence on the part of the 
child? 

(a) Do you make an effort to learn about 
the background of the home before 
the visit? 

(b) Explain briefly. 

(a) Do you make notes of good points 
about the child before visiting in the 
home? 

(b) Do you find these good points an 
aid to your interview? 

Have you found any other preparation, 

not mentioned here, helpful to you? 

Explain. 


1In printing this questionnaire here, it has been necessary to omit the spaces for filling in answers to the questions.—Ed. 
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II. The Home Visit. 


A. Setting—Do you observe: 

1. Immediate neighborhood in which 
the child lives as: above average, me- 
dium, poor, shiftless? 

Other observations or remarks. 

2. The dwelling as: costly, average, poor, 
shack? 

Other observations or remarks. 

3- Home environment as: cultured, aver- 
age refinement, fair, crude? 
Other observations or remarks. 

4. The general atmosphere as: pleasant, 
indifferent, depressive? 

Other observations or remarks. 
B. Family Personnel—Do you ascertain 
these: 

1. Father’s nationality, occupation, earn- 
ing capacity, character, interest in 
child, health, interests outside of the 
home. 

2. Mother’s nationality, occupation, earn- 
ing capacity (if employed), character, 
interest in the child, health, interests 
outside of the home. 

Other observations or remarks. 
3. Siblings, such as: number older, 
younger? 
Other observations or comments. 
C. Experiences of social and relief agencies 
with family. 

Other observations or comments. 

D. The Child Himself—Do you ascertain: 

1. The child’s home interests, hobbies, 
etc. 

2. His attitude toward members of his 
family. 

3. His ability in social contacts outside 
the home. 

4. Recreational interests. 

5. Health habits, such as: eating, sleep- 
ing, etc. 

6. Home care, such as: personal cleanli- 
ness, etc. 

7. Behavior, such as: negative or posi- 
tive, etc. 

8. Sense of humor. 

Other observations or remarks about 

child. 

E. Justify Your Visit—Have you kept in 
mind: 

1. The interpretation of the school pro- 
gram to the parent? 

2. Pertinent and specific educational is- 


sues that apply directly to education, 
such as: school legislation, etc.? 

3. Items of local interest that concern the 
parent and child? 

4. The fact that not even a problem child 
should be made the object of a parent- 
teacher attack? 

5. The necessity for asking the parents’ 
advice whenever possible? 

6. The fact that it is expedient to be a 
good listener? 

7. The fact that home visits are not to be 
used as threats? 

8. The necessity for saying something 
pleasant about the child? 


III. Records Made of Visitation. 
1. (a) Do you think records should be 


kept of home visits? 
(b) State briefly your reasons for your 
answer. 

2. (a) Do you keep records of your ob- 

servations? 
(b) State what records you keep. 

3. Do you take notes in the presence of the 
host or hostess or do you keep in mind 
the things you wish to record until you 
leave and write down your observations? 

4. (a) Do you use a special form for record- 

ing your observations? 
(b) If so, please enclose a copy. 

5. Please state what use you make of rec- 

ords that are kept of home visits. 


IV. Benefits Derived. 


1. What benefits have you received from 
home visitations? 

2. What benefits has the home received 
from your visits? 

3. What benefits have the children received 
from your visits? 


The discussion which follows represents 
the findings from the questionnaire. 


PREPARATION FOR THE VISIT 


The teacher was directed to make some 
definite preparation for the visit before going 
into the home of a patron, in order to receive 
the most benefit. She was to have some def- 
inite things in mind, so that she could guide, 
not monopolize, the conversation. It is im- 
portant that the visit be informal and social, 
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yet care must be taken that the conversation 
does not dissolve into aimless chatter. This 
study revealed that it was desirable for the 
whole staff of a building to work out objec- 
tives peculiar to that district, before the visits 
were made. 


Wuom SHALL WE Visir? 


One of the first questions a teacher must 
answer is, “Whom shall I visit first, and how 
shall I arrange to get into the home?” Prac- 
tically all of our teachers did not wait for an 
invitation from the home before making a 
visit, but the parent was informed, usually 
through the child, that the teacher would 
visit at a certain time. This was done to 
make sure the parent would be at home and 
also to eliminate any embarrassment. Many 
parents extended to the teacher an invitation 
to visit the home when they found out that 
the teacher desired to visit. This was not al- 
ways the case, however. Many visits were 
made in homes where an invitation was not 
extended. In many homes the teacher was 
perfectly welcome, but the parents did not 
even think about extending an invitation. 
Invitations were not usually extended to 
teachers when the visit concerned a “problem 
case.” Some teachers expressed the opinion 
that if one waited for an invitation too much 
emphasis would be placed on the social phase 
in an attempt to entertain. Many teachers 
secured an invitation through the desire of 
the child to have the teacher see a pet. Ab- 
sence of a child from school, for illness or 
other reasons, presented a natural and normal 
situation for a visit. 

The time element was, of course, consid- 
ered. Many teachers saved time by visiting 
several homes in the same section of the 
district. 

Most of the first visits were in homes where 
the pupil needed help, sometimes of an aca- 
demic nature, sometimes a case of maladjust- 
ment, or irregular attendance, sometimes a 
combination of the three. Some of the teach- 


ers made use of this opportunity to see those 
parents who did not visit school or attend the 
regular meetings of the P. T. A. Lack of 
coéperation on the part of the parents was a 
very important factor in determining which 
homes to visit first. 

It was gratifying to note that teachers did 
not confine their visits to the homes of prob- 
lem cases. The per cent of visits in the homes 
of problem children ranged from 2% to 75%, 


with a median of 5%. 
WHEN SHALL Visits BE MapE? 


The greater per cent of the visits were 
made after school. A few visits were made 
during the noon hour of the school day, while 
others occurred on Saturday and Sunday af- 
ternoons. 


TEACHER PREPARATION 


Much preparation is made by the teacher 
before visiting in the homes of the children. 
Many teachers found it very helpful to have 
a conference with the pupil for the purpose 
of learning something about the child’s in- 
terests, hobbies, clubs, activities outside of the 
home, and desires for excellence, if any. It 
was agreed that the foregoing information 
aided in the interview with parents, for they 
had something in common. It created a 
spirit of fellowship and good will. It “broke 
the ice,” so to speak. It is not necessary to 
have an interview with every child; the in- 
formation may be secured incidentally. 
Whether it is incidental or otherwise, 
teachers agreed that knowing the good 
points of the pupil and the background of 
his home life aided very greatly in the home 
visit. It was also helpful in diagnosing the 


child. 


Recorps Kept oF THE VISIT 


Not only is this information valuable to 
the teacher who now has the pupil; it will be 
of equally great value to the teachers who 
have this pupil in the years to come. Some 
records were kept of the information ob- 
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tained. The record will become more and 
more valuable as the child progresses through 
school. What counselor, in high school or 
college, would not welcome a cumulative 
record of such information mentioned, start- 
ing from the elementary grades? Every 
school system of second or third class cities 
especially should have a system of records 
that will follow the child from kindergarten 
through high school. 

Some teachers object to permanent written 
records on the ground that changing condi- 
tions in the home make the records unreli- 
able. Changing conditions in the home often 
cause problems that affect the child. If these 
changing conditions in the home were 
known, many school problems might be 
eliminated. At least, the reactions of the 
pupil are explainable and one can deal more 
sympathetically with him when the facts are 
known. 

The teachers did not take notes in the pres- 
ence of the patrons. The information gath- 
ered was recorded after the visit. 


Case StuptEs oF INpIVIDUAL PuPILs 


The case studies which follow show how 
information, gathered in the homes of chil- 
dren, can be used by the teachers or principal 
in bringing about a satisfactory readjustment 
of the child. The names of students used 
here are fictitious. 

The following is an outline of an indi- 
vidual personal data record that can be used 
very successfully as an aid to the teacher in 
making a thorough case study of the indi- 
viduals in her group. This is the main rea- 
son for combining the home visitation and 
case study programs because the one serves 
as a source of information for the other. 

The personal data record is of one Nan 
Johnson. Her school record was somewhat 
uncertain and the principal advised a careful 
case study as a means of diagnosis in order 
that a suitable guidance program might be 
set up. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


PERSONAL DATA RECORD 


Name Nan Johnson Date of Birth 1917-146 
pee er eerrer en anny 


I. Setting: 
1. Neighborhood—fair; upkeep—average. 
2. Home—medium; downtown hotel, over 
business block. Neat, clean; average 
taste and refinement; modern conven- 
iences. General atmosphere about home 
—pleasant. Family spends freely. 


II. Family Personnel: 


1. Father—American born—white. 
Employed as railway brakeman. 
Earning capacity—about average. 
Fairly industrious. 

Character—good. 

Interest in child—average. 
Health—average; build—slight. 
Complexion—dark. 

2. Mother—American born—white. 
Employed as manager of hotel. 
Earning capacity—medium. 
Industrious. 

Character—good. 

Interest in child—good. 
Health—average; build—medium. 
Complexion—dark. 

3. Siblings: One sister, 17 years old; third 
year high school. Health—good; so- 
cial behavior—good. 


III. Experience of social agencies with family— 
none. 


IV. The child herself: 


1. Physical characteristics: 

a. Health rating, September, 1930—un- 
satisfactory. 

Health rating, March, 1931—satis- 
factory. 

b. Weight, 106; height, 60”; average 
weight, 101—September, 1930. 
Growth—-satisfactory. 

c. Development—advanced; posture— 
good; lung capacity—ample; hair— 
dark; eyes—brown; complexion— 
dark. 

d. Attitude—normally alert; can relax 
at will; does not tire easily. 

e. Health behavior—satisfactory. 

2. Mental characteristics: 
a. School progress—retarded. 
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b. Ability—varies. 

1. Creative art and mathematics—ex- 
cellent. 

2. Ability to take and carry out di- 
rections—excellent. 

3. Ability in reading and retention 
subjects—poor. 

4. Self-confidence—varies as above. 

5. Interest in school work—excellent 
during last two years, due to 
proper motivation. 

6. Special aptitudes and talents—very 
artistic; works rapidly; likes to 
create new problems. 

3. School behavior: courteous, truthful, 
trustworthy, very generous, democratic, 
happy, popular with boys and girls, does 
not use objectional language; has a keen 
sense of humor. 

4. Home care: clothing, personal cleanli- 
ness—good. 

5. Outside activities: attends parties, but 
not too frequently; has too much time 
for street and “movies” because of type 
of home. However, conduct at present 
seems very satisfactory. Belongs to 
church and attends Sunday School 
regularly. 

6. Corrections and suggestions are taken 
kindly from her elders or those in au- 
thority if they are given in a friendly 
attitude and a spirit of helpfulness. 


V. Motivation: Appears sufficient—has a de- 
sire for physical excellence for its own sake. 
Has an ambition to succeed in creative art, 
decorating and designing. 


VI. General Remarks: The study of Nan pre- 
sents a case not entirely unusual but quite in- 
teresting because of the unsteady progress from 
the time she entered kindergarten until the clos- 
ing weeks of her sixth grade year. 

According to the family personnel above, it 
is shown that Nan is the younger of two sisters 
and her habits of work and play were well 
started before entering kindergarten. During 
this initial year of her school career she was 
considered a leader in all work and play ac- 
tivities. 

Before entering the first grade the family had 
moved to another part of town and Nan had to 
go to another school. This proved an unfortu- 
nate move for her. From the first day things 
did not go so well. She failed to enter into 


the spirit of the school and her teacher seemed 
unable to awaken in her the slightest desire for 
work, and the urge to keep up with the group 
in either work or play was utterly lacking. 
Both mother and teacher were unable to explain 
the changed attitude of Nan toward school and 
school work. In spite of all effort and influences 
it was necessary for Nan to repeat the first grade. 

Nan’s second grade work was well done. 
Her conduct and scholarship were quite satis- 
factory the entire year and she was quite easily 
the leader in her group. 

Soon after school closed, at the end of her 
second year, the family was obliged to move 
again into another part of town, which meant 
another school for the following year, and this, 
like the first move, proved fatal. Nan was re- 
quired to spend two years in the third grade 
and was passed with very low marks. 

Her fourth grade work was no better than 
the third, and at the end of the year she was 
marked down as a failure, which meant she 
must repeat the grade. 

By this time Nan was rapidly developing into 
a real problem child. She had become sex con- 
scious and had allowed herself to become silly 
about the boys even though she was only a little 
over eleven years old. She was permitted to 
have too much spending money for her own 
good and her attitude both at home and at 
school was quite indifferent and even rebellious. 
When Nan reported for her second year in the 
fourth grade, she found herself in the same 
building in which she had done her kinder- 
garten work. Perhaps the new associations and 
new contacts with pupils and teachers had their 
influence upon the change in Nan’s point of 
view regarding school. She did, however, carry 
over some of her silly ideas about the boys and 
soon drew into her confidence other girls. It 
was at this point that the case was brought to 
the special attention of the principal. 

It was a part of the principal’s program to 
have as many private talks with pupils as time 
and number of cases permitted, so Nan was not 
unnecessarily alarmed when she was asked to 
come to the office for an interview. 

After discussing her likes and dislikes about 
school and home and anything else to which her 
interest responded, the principal brought up the 
subject of friends and the kind of friends we 
should strive to have and the value of the right 
sort of friendships. It was agreed that the only 
way to have friends of the right sort is to be 
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a friend of the right sort. A few simple stand- 
ards were outlined which Nan agreed would 
serve as a check upon herself to see if the kinds 
of friendships she was cultivating were meeting 
the standards as they should. If they were not, 
she agreed to make whatever changes were 
necessary. 

The improvement in Nan from this time on 
was quite noticeable. Her work improved, her 
attitude toward school activities changed, and 
she finished the year above the median of her 
group. 

It remained for her fifth grade year, however, 
to be her “awakening” year at school. The 
residence of the family was more permanent, 
so no new adjustments had to be made in that 
regard. 

It was very fortunate for Nan that she was 
drawn by a teacher that understood her type 
thoroughly, and after a week or two school had 
taken on an entirely new meaning to her. Nan 
was creative and artistic and did her work 
rapidly. The problem now was to keep enough 
work on hand for her to do. The teacher was 
artistic and resourceful and at all times held a 
challenge before her pupils that brought forth 
their best efforts. It was this kind of teacher- 
pupil contact that made a new girl out of Nan 
at home and at school. Her time was so filled 
with plans for new problems and projects that 
petty gossip or silly illusions found no place 
in her daily program. 

Her sixth grade work was satisfactorily done. 
Her school citizenship was excellent. She had 
the advantage of the same teacher for art and 
creative work who did so much for her while 
she was in the fifth grade. 

It would be an interesting study to follow 
Nan through the remainder of her school career 
to observe how well the teaching and training 
of the last two years will hold up under the 
many changing conditions that she must meet. 
The last two years of school have been a source 
of satisfaction to parents as well as to Nan, and 
the mother has frequently mentioned that fact 
to the teacher. How far they will predominate 
over old influences and guide Nan in worth- 
while activities, only the years will tell. 


Jimmie Nortu 


An incident occurred during a teacher’s visit 
recently which made it clear that about the 
only thing one of her near-problem fifth grade 
boys was interested in was a small, shaggy, 
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dusky colored dog. Being alert, the teacher 
caught the name of the dog when the boy called 
out, “Come back here, Coddy,” as she walked 
up to the front door. 

Now Coddy was the sole property of Jimmie 
North and the only property to which he could 
claim undisputed ownership. As Jimmie came 
into the room after his mother had informed 
him that his teacher had come to call on him 
also, he was thrown completely off his guard 
when the teacher got in the first words by say. 
ing, “Coddy is a clever dog, isn’t he?” 

“How did you know his name was Coddy?” 
asked Jimmy, quite astonished that teacher was 
showing interest in his property and, what was 
more, she knew his dog’s name even without 
being told. 

“Well, you see,” replied the teacher in a very 
pleasant manner, “I am very fond of dogs and 
I have always found them an interesting study. 
Being able to give a dog a suitable name is 
quite important, and Coddy’s name just fits 
him.” 

Poor Jimmie was so entirely overcome to 
think that the teacher knew the name of his dog 
or knew what it should be, just by looking at 
the pup, that he forgot all about his usual at- 
titude of silence and sullenness when in the 
presence of any situation that might have the 
least possible connection with school. And here 
was the teacher right in his own home with 
something other than a bad report. 

The teacher continued her visit with Jimmie’s 
mother while he sat turning two certain words 
over in his mind, trying to discover anything 
in common between them. The teacher had 
used them so positively and yet effectively— 
there was no doubt about that. The word 
“dog”—what a thrill! But the word “study’— 
what despair! That is just another form of the 
word “torture,” thought Jimmie, and a real 
handicap to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

Before Jimmie’s teacher left his home that 
evening she gave him a list of several books, in- 
cluding Beautiful Joe, Faithful Friends, and 
others that would add to his information about 
dogs and also help him improve his reading, 
which was the main stumbling block to much 
of his school progress. 


Mary STONE 


Mary was a reckless, flighty sixth grade git! 
with whom the teacher had been working to 
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correct a habit of inattention and indifference 
in her school work. 

Mary’s chief pastime was bringing pictures 
of “movie people” to school to the extent that 
they became a nuisance not only to herself but 
also to many other girls in the group. The 
teacher finally told her that all such pictures 
must be taken home and not be brought back 
to school again. The teacher did not leave 
the girl with the feeling that she had been 
severely rebuked for her idea of collecting pic- 
tures, but that her plan just did not fit into the 
school program. 

After consulting the principal about the case, 
it was decided that the teacher should visit the 
home as soon as possible and attempt to dis- 
cover as judiciously as she could what Mary’s 
home interests were and whether her parents 
offered any suggestions or guidance or had 
talked to her about her interests. 

The next morning, as Mary came into the 
schoolroom just a few minutes before the last 
bell, the teacher said, “Mary, I was out at Joseph- 
ine’s home last evening after school and had 
such a lovely time meeting her mother and little 
brother; and if your mother can conveniently 
be at home after school I should like to call at 
your home this evening.” 

Now Mary did not want Josephine to have 
anything to talk about that she did not have, 
so no matter how she may have regarded the 
teacher’s call in other respects, she was very 
anxious to share at least equal recognition with 
Josephine. 

‘Tl tell mother,” responded Mary, “when I 
gohome at noon. I’m sure she will be at home 
this evening.” 

The school day passed very well and at ten 
minutes after four the teacher and Mary were 
on the way to Mary’s home. Mary’s mother 
proved very easy to meet, but it was not hard 
to see why the girl was troubled with discon- 
tent and was continually flitting from one 
thing to another. The home itself was ex- 
pressive of disorganization and lack of any 
purposeful activity. Mrs. Stone complained 
of the poor way in which Mary took care of 
her room and about the dozens of silly pic- 
tures that were in evidence everywhere, from 
the front door to the back door and from the 
cellar to the attic. 

The teacher was very careful that the con- 
versation during her visit brought out several 
good points about Mary, and she very diplo- 
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matically guided the discussions so that the girl 
did not feel that she was the subject of a parent- 
teacher attack. 

The next morning the teacher told Mary that 
she was working out a very interesting project 
and needed some help in collecting pictures of 
people in order to study certain features of each 
face and then classify them according to the type 
of nose that the person had. There were several 
types according to this classification. She took 
plenty of time to explain her plan because she 
did not want it to appear as if it were being 
forced. They decided to place the pictures in 
a large scrap-book in some suitable order that 
would best serve their purpose. The teacher 
told Mary that since she seemed to know a great 
deal about pictures of the type she expected to 
use, perhaps she would like to help with the 
project. This last statement clinched the bar- 
gain with Mary and she at once offered her own 
contribution to start the work. 

This was the very lead the teacher had so 
much hoped would be followed, because she 
knew that Mary’s assortment of pictures would 
be much better off inside a scrap-book than on 
the walls of her home or in other parts of the 
house. 

They decided to make their scrap-book of a 
large loose-leaf wall paper sample book with 
the outside covered with the most attractive 
patterns from the inside. Since most of the 
filing was to be done by Mary, it was thought 
best for her to keep the book at her home and 
report often upon the progress of the work. 
At the end of the week the teacher called at 
Mary’s home to plan another unit of work and 
was surprised to find every picture that had 
cluttered up the house had been pulled from its 
hangings and had found a place in the scrap- 
book. Mary had done remarkably well in 
placing the pictures in their proper groups and 
the teacher complimented her upon the good 
work, 

Another picture collecting project was 
planned to follow up the first one. This was a 
study of the type of cover page of a certain lead- 
ing magazine. It might be said that it was not 
the teacher’s purpose merely to get together a 
great mass of pictures, but this project must now 
be substituted for the former one so that Mary 
would have neither the time nor the desire 
to go back to her former fancy of collect- 
ing “movie pictures” with that as an end in 
itself. 
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Rex WILiiAMs 


As a brief study of a real normal boy, the case 
study of Rex Williams is very interesting. At 
the age of five years and three months he be- 
came a member of the morning section of a 
kindergarten group. 

Since the time of his mere baby days the only 
thing necessary for him to do to get anything 
and everything that struck his fancy was to 
make that want known. His parents often 
spent many anxious hours trying to appease 
the wrath of their only child. 

It was raining the morning Rex and his 
mother arrived at the school to enroll. The little 
lad marched in about two steps ahead of his 
mother, with raincoat swinging open and his 
little rain hat cocked on one side of his head. 
No sooner inside the room than he quite 
forcefully joined himself to two other small lads 
in the center of the room to whom some large 
colored building blocks had been given to play 
with while the teacher and her assistant were 
filling out cards for the new pupils as they 
arrived. 

Rex was not invited to join the play at blocks 
and there immediately “went up” a cry of pro- 
test, not so much because he had joined them 
but because of the overpowering manner in 
which he had made his entry. ‘The mother col- 
ored with embarrassment and became greatly 
disturbed because it looked as if the first morn- 
ing at school was about to open with an ugly 
scene, with her own offspring playing the part 
of the little villain. 

The teacher arose from her desk to greet 
Mrs. Williams and at the same time cast glances 
in all directions, trying to get a first glimpse of 
the offering that was being added to the already 
crowded group. Before either mother or teacher 
could exchange a word, another cry of protest, 
more desperate than before, came from the 
center of the floor and this served as teacher’s 
first introduction to Rex, the energetic, im- 
pulsive little soul that was to respond so much 
to her masterful guidance during the weeks 
and months that followed. 

After Rex’s mother had called to him sev- 
eral times without any result, the teacher took 
charge by gathering up boy, raincoat, hat, and 
all and quietly yet firmly saying, “Rex, as soon 
as you have placed your hat and coat on the 
rack I will ask you and mother some questions 
over at my desk. You see we have business and 
work first at school and then we play.” By the 


time teacher had finished speaking, Rex, with 
teacher beside him, was standing in front of the 
rack and in his half bewilderment his little 
hands were following teacher’s as they together 
hung up his hat and coat. For the first time in 
his life Rex had experienced the effect of some 
directing force greater than himself to which 
he must yield, and without remonstrance he 
passed from one simple request to another, to 
the utter amazement of his mother. As they 
turned from the cloak rack the teacher said, 
“I want to meet your mother, Rex,” and he re- 
plied, “Here she is, right over here.” 

Mrs. Williams was still standing by the desk 
looking somewhat perplexed because a few 
simple movements had taken place so rapidly 
and had brought order and harmony out of 
what had appeared a moment before as an 
impossible situation. She apologized to the 
teacher for Rex’s seeming misbehavior, but the 
teacher only smiled and said, “Rex will get 
along splendidly when he knows more about 
what is to be done at school.” 

During the weeks and months that followed, 
Rex learned to do many things that made him 
a better little citizen both at home and at school. 
He learned that the blocks were “our” blocks 
and not “my” blocks, and also that this hat, 
coat, etc., are “my” personal things and I must 
take care of them; other boys and girls have 
similar things that are not “mine” at all and J 
must not in any way bother their things. Fur- 
thermore, there are many interesting things that 
“T” can do, but there are some things that “I” 
cannot do because “I” must consider the rights 
of others. 

Rex never lacked for something to do next, 
and it was this trait that his teacher recognized 
and cultivated so skillfully. When the group 
was enjoying a period of “free play,” Rex was 
usually the one who led from one activity to an- 
other in a way that showed him to be naturally 
creative and resourceful. From the beginning 
Rex was noticeable for his leadership and re- 
sponsibility. It was of the natural type. True, 
the untrained observer and even his mother 
thought him headstrong and unruly, but to his 
teacher he was a bundle of human energy ready 
for guidance and most careful direction. 

This teacher as well as many of our better 
teachers never bribed a child to do certain tasks. 
Neither did she make a child feel that he had a 
task to do “to please teacher.” It is true that 
the good teacher will recognize and praise the 
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work well done, but it is to be done for the 
benefit of the doer. The teacher did not make 
threats that could not be carried out nor prom- 
ises that could not be fulfilled. Rex had dis- 
covered this during his first five minutes at 
school and it was a lesson he never forgot. To 
him, teacher’s word was law, not because of a 
fear of what had been said or done but because 
things just worked out that way. 

Rex made up his mind early that school was a 
busy and an interesting place. The thought 
never occurred to him that he did not want to 
go, unless he were ill. Things happened every 
day at school, and to miss a day meant losing 
out on some very important thing in which he 
should have had a part and no one else could 
take his place. 


After all, every child is a problem child 
and one of the chief interests of the mental 
hygiene and child culture movement should 
be to teach such habits of living that the en- 
ergy of normal children need not be dissi- 
pated in useless conflict and adjustment but 
may be guided into productive channels. It 
is the chief concern of child guidance experts 
to find out how a knowledge of normal chil- 
dren can be used to make more children 
normal, happy, and useful to society. Care- 
fully planned case studies not only give us 
information about the difficult child and how 
to help his difficulty, but they also give us 
information about the normal child and how 
to help keep him normal. 

Much has been said about bringing up the 
child and educating him so that he may be 
useful to society. This, of course, should be 
the great American ideal in education, but 
we should carry the thought a step farther 
and say that we should bring up a child and 
so educate him that he may help mold the 
kind of society in which he finds himself 
after he leaves the hands of his teachers. In 
other words, he should be so taught that the 
standards and ideals of his school can and 
will guide him after his school days are over. 

Has education in the past, in its effort to 
satisfy a popular demand, stressed too much 
“Learn to earn,” instead of “Learn to live”? 


Benerits Derivep FROM Home VISsITATION 

The most important part of this whole 
study was the results obtained. We are 
aware of the fact that the conclusions are 
based on subjective judgment. But we are 
also aware that we can never get away from 
the use of judgment even in the formation 
of an objective examination. The teachers 
felt that through the home visitation and the 
case studies the greatest benefits which they 
received were a better and a more sympa- 
thetic understanding of the child and his 
problems, which in turn aided the child to 
progress in his school work because we had 
made his school life happier. Furthermore, 
the teachers received more and better codp- 
eration from the parents. 

The pupil and teacher were drawn closer 
together in a friendlier relationship. The 
child’s interests were discussed, which made 
possible a correlation of home and school in- 
terests. Much was learned which aided the 
teacher in developing the health of the child. 

There was, of course, an overlapping of 
items which benefited all three—the teacher, 
the home, and the child. The parents got 
better acquainted with the teachers and real- 
ized, some for the first time, that the teach- 
ers were tremendously interested in their 
children. The parents understood, more 
fully, what is expected of a teacher, and many 
became aware that teachers were sympathetic 
and human. 

The outstanding factor was a better codp- 
eration between the home and the school, 
partly due to the aforementioned items, 
but in addition the parents learned more 
about the child’s school activities and what 
was actually being accomplished by the pupil. 

The parents were informed about the pro- 
gram of the school. The methods were ex- 
plained. The entire program of the school 
was more fully interpreted to them. The 
culmination of all this has been an increased 
participation on the part of the parents in 
school and community activities. 
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IS IT WORTH WHILE TO SEND 

YOUR CHILD TO KINDERGARTEN? 

One might say that the American people 
seem to think so, since 723,000 children 
attended kindergartens in 1930. This faith 
in the kindergarten seems to be growing, 
too, since the number mentioned shows a 
gain of 242,000 pupils over the attendance 
of a decade earlier. A gain in attendance 
of fifty per cent in ten years indicates a 
rapidly growing interest in this institution. 

But is this interest justified in the light 
of substantial benefits derived by kinder- 
garten children? Do children trained in 
the kindergarten do better work in the first 
grade in reading, numbers, spelling, writ- 
ing, and music than the children who did 
not attend kindergarten? Are the kinder- 
gartners better adjusted socially? 

In an attempt to answer these questions 
the writer with two of his students? made a 
study of the grades and ratings of eighty- 
eight first-grade pupils over a period of one 
year. Forty-four of the pupils had received 
approximately one year of kindergarten 


training. The other forty-four pupils had 
not attended kindergarten. 

Grades in the following content subjects 
were examined and tabulated: reading, 
numbers, spelling, writing, music, language, 
and social science (history stories). The 
grades in certain social attitudes such as 
health habits, plays and games, work and 
study habits, and ability to get along with 
other children were also tabulated. 

A record of the grades made is given in 
the table which follows. Four grades, A, 
B, C, and D, are given in the table. A 
grade of A represented the highest, a grade 
of D the poorest type of work both in sub- 
ject matter and in attitudes. 

No attempt was made to equate the two 
groups on the basis of intelligence, home 
training, physical condition of the pupils, 
etc. One might assume that the parents 
of the kindergarten group were people of 
somewhat superior education and culture, 
since they elected to give their children the 
advantages of kindergarten training. On 
the other hand, some of the pupils were 


GRADES MADE BY EIGHTY-EIGHT FIRST-GRADE PUPILS DURING THE YEAR 














KINDERGARTEN Non-KINDERGARTEN 
Grades 

Content Social Content Social 

Subjects Attitudes Total Subjects Attitudes Tova 
A 144 229 373 100 132 232 
B 329 130 459 216 155 371 
C 387 84 471 323 187 510 
D 23 2 25 108 23 131 























2 Miss Lea Abernathy and Miss Nadine Miler assisted in the preparation of these data. 
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Illustrating the type of marks made in the 
first grade by the kindergarten and the non- 
kindergarten groups. 


children of working women who placed 
them in school for safekeeping during the 
day. The cost of attending the kindergar- 
ten was only fifty cents a month, a price 
within reach of most of the people in the 
vicinity of the school. There is no par- 
ticular reason for assuming that the kinder- 
garten children had decidedly superior 
home advantages or that they were natu- 
rally more intelligent than the other group. 
The results indicate that the kindergart- 
ners did decidedly better than the non- 
kindergartners in the first grade both as to 
Progress in subject matter and the ability 

to adjust themselves to school conditions. 

Vest C. Myers, Dean, 

Southeast Missouri State T. C. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
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A VISION PROGRAM 


At a recent meeting of the National 
Council on Research in Elementary School 
English, it was reported that studies show 
that eight to fifteen per cent of the school 
population in the intermediate grades pre- 
sent specific reading disabilities. Since re- 
tardation in reading blocks general educa- 
tional progress, it is well that we should 
find the cause for these reading disabilities 
and apply corrective measures as early as 
possible in the child’s school career. 

Our study of the problem of reading dis- 
abilities in the Garfield Elementary Schools 
reveals that approximately 33% of the chil- 
dren having a reading difficulty are suf- 
fering from inadequate vision. 

One of the new tests which we use to 
determine the cause for a reading disability 
is the Keystone Technique. This technique, 
which was devised by the Keystone View 
Company of Meadville, Pennsylvania, was 
made applicable for school use by Dr. E. A. 
Betts, formerly Principal of Lomond School 
in Shaker Heights and now Superintendent 
of Practice at the Oswego State Normal 
School, Oswego, New York. This test com- 
bines both the physiological and the psy- 
chological aspects into one battery. It has 
been indorsed by the leading educators of 
the country in the field of reading. One 
section of the test requires the use of the 
Keystone Ophthalmic Telebinocular and a 
set of slides that checks the child’s vision in 
relation to reading. It should be made clear 
that the purpose of the school in giving 
these tests is simply to determine whether 
the reading disability of the child is caused 
by poor vision or whether it is some other 
cause related to his oculomotor and per- 
ception habits. The school should never at- 
tempt to diagnose the nature of the vision 
defect nor attempt to apply remedial treat- 
ment for the eye. This is the work of the 
physician. We simply try, through this 
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test, to determine whether the child’s prob- 
lem is a medical one or a pedagogical one. 

We use the Keystone as a supplement to 
the commonly used Snellen Test in check- 
ing the vision of the child who is evidenc- 
ing a reading disability. We have found 
that the Snellen Test is inadequate to de- 
tect all cases of reading disability caused 
by poor vision. The Snellen Chart Test 
has been the only technique available for 
schools to use in discovering cases of poor 
vision that should be referred to the eye 
physician for a refraction. We have found 
that the Snellen Test is adequate in detect- 
ing children who are suffering from near- 
sightedness and, in some cases, astigmatism. 
It is not a reliable test in detecting cases of 
poor vision caused by far-sightedness, and it 
does not check for single binocular vision. 

Even when the Snellen Chart is used in 
the school as the only method of detecting 
poor vision cases, it has often been used 
improperly and, as Dr. F. H. Adler points 
out in his book, Clinical Physiology of the 
Eye,? its limitation should be appreciated 
by everyone who uses it. Many schools 
use, this Chart in an ordinary lighted room, 
whereas to get the most accurate reading a 
lighted chart in a dark room is best. Even 
the amount of light on the Chart will affect 
the reading. Then there is the question of 
what the child does when he reads the 
Chart. The method is to have the child 
stand 20 feet from the Chart and an ob- 
ject held in front of the eye that is not 
being tested. Frequently, the object is held 
so close that it touches the eye or the sub- 
ject closes the eye; both of these con- 
ditions will influence the accuracy of the 
reading of the other eye. On the next 
to the last line in the Snellen Chart, the 
twenty-line, which is the last line the nor- 
mal eye is expected to read, there are eight 
small letters rather close together. Some 
authorities have pointed out that in order 


2The Macmillan Company. 
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to read this line the child must be able t 
fix his eye on each of these letters so 
to separate it from its neighbors. The 
question we are concerned with is whethe 
or not this is not asking too great a power 
of attention of the six- or seven-year-old 
child who is just beginning the comple 
process of learning to read. 


The Keystone Technique not only ha 


improved the method of checking the sameff; 


functions as the Snellen Chart but may 


properly be used to check for other causesff; 


of reading disability, such as far-sightedness 
and single binocular vision. The test als 
serves as an excellent check for types of read- 
ing disabilities which we are not discussing 
in this article. 

The far-sighted child is at a decided 
handicap in his school work—often mor 
so than the near-sighted child. The near 
sighted child is able to move the book 
closer to his eyes and thus find his natura 
reading distance, but the far-sighted child 
is frequently unable to do this. We have 
found many cases of poor readers who 
could pass the Snellen Test with a 20/2 
or perfect reading, but who were unable to 
pass a further test for far-sightedness by the 
Keystone Technique. 

The Keystone Technique is also used to 
check cases of reading disability caused by 
poor eye codrdination. The importance of 
checking school children for single binocu- 
lar vision has been under-emphasized. It 
is not so important a function with older 
children because nature provides means 
whereby we soon discard or discount the 
vision of the one eye that is not functioning 
properly; but we find that children, espe- 
cially at the learning-to-read age of six and 
seven, are bothered considerably in their at 
tempt to use both eyes when they are not 
both working harmoniously. Doctors tel 
us that in order to have perfect two-eyed 


vision, the light rays passing through both 
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es must fall on corresponding parts of each 
tina. This, of course, can only be done 
when both eyes are working harmoniously. 

The Keystone Technique permits us to 
check the child’s reading at any distance 
from 13 inches to 20 feet, or beyond, and 
while both eyes are functioning. It also 
makes it possible to check the reading of 
each eye separately while both eyes are be- 
ing used. We are thus able to study the 
rye movements of both eyes while the child 
is reading at the normal reading distance 
of from 13 to 16 inches. This is an ex- 
tremely important check for a child in read- 
ing because we find some children who 
give a normal eye reading when each eye is 
sted independently, but when both eyes 
ae used at reading distance certain dis- 
turbances seem to occur. 

Undoubtedly, the time is approaching 
when every child entering school will re- 
cive a thorough eye examination from an 
eye physician. At our pre-school clinic, 
we adequately check the child for almost 
everything else but his eyes. And yet, ac- 
cording to the statistics published by the 
Sight Saving Council, we gain 85% of our 
knowledge and control 80% of our actions 
through our eyes. 

The effect poor vision has on the progress 
of the child in school is tremendous. The 
child with poor vision not only becomes a 


‘I poor reader but, what is far worse, his atti- 


tude toward the subject is conditioned. Not 
being able to diagnose his own trouble, he 
often grows to dislike reading. This dis- 
like for reading often carries over into re- 
lated school subjects and soon creates in the 
child the habit of inattention. He grows 
restless and often develops into a problem 
We 
have on record many such cases in our own 
school. The teachers have been amazed at 
the decided changes that have taken place 


in some children after their vision has been 
corrected. 
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The schools need to codperate more closely 
with the medical profession on this prob- 
lem. Many of the findings in the medical 
field are not made available for the teacher 
in a form that she can understand and 
make use of in the classroom. For ex- 
ample, we find some children who can do 
good work in the morning but later on in 
the day they seem to do inferior work, 
especially where reading is involved. It is 
likely that many of these children have no 
vision trouble at the beginning of the day, 
but later on their eye muscles have grown 
fatigued and their vision is impaired. 
Teachers who are not aware of this often 
reprimand the child for being lazy. 

Some educators tell us that the child 
is able to learn to read when he has reached 
the mental age of six years and six months. 
But certainly there are some physiological 
factors of the eyes that should be corre- 
lated with this mental age. It may be that 
we shall find through such research that 
the initiation of the academic learnings 
should be postponed to a later period when 
they may be taught with less effort and 
retained with less drill. And, in their place, 
the primary curriculum may contain more 
dramatics, rhythms, stories, art, and music. 
This might lessen the need for remedial 
work. It would solve the problem of age- 
entrance requirements. At the present time, 
we admit all children at the chronological 
age of six, regardless of their maturation 
level—even when we know many of them 
are not ready to begin the customary work 
of the first grade. Sometimes we try to 
force these immature children to learn to 
read by applying various types of remedial 
measures, when as a matter of fact what the 
child really needs is less reading, not more. 
His problem is first and foremost a medi- 
cal one, not a pedagogical one. 

W. Paut ALLEN, 
Principal, Garfield School, 
Garfield Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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IN DEFENSE OF A SUBJECT 
CURRICULUM 


It is natural for curriculum makers to 
want something new. Hence we hear a 
great deal, from workers in this field, of an 
activity curriculum, a project curriculum, 
or a large-unit curriculum. ‘The above 
terms are practically synonymous, though 
there may be a difference in emphasis, the 
first emphasizing physical activity, the sec- 
ond the pupil’s purpose, and the third the 
size of the teaching unit—especially the 
correlation and integration of all the ele- 
ments involved. The “project” devotees 
would say the pupil’s purpose determines 
the size of the activity and brings about 
correlation and integration, and the “activ- 
ity” people would have no quarrel with 
either, so long as there was evidence of 
enough pupil activity. The advocates of 
each of these points of view toward the 
curriculum oppose the subject curriculum. 

Let us see how what they have to sub- 
stitute works out. There has for several 
years been great activity in working out 
curriculum “units.” These constitute par- 
ticular topics, activities, problems, projects. 
They all relate to “experience” and “life” 
in some way. However, each is worked out 
originally, independently, and individually. 
The elements within the “unit” are all re- 
lated to each other and to the pupil, but 
the various units are not related to each 
other. Hundreds of these “units” have been 
worked out. It would seem perhaps thou- 
sands would have to be worked out before 
the elementary school curriculum would be 
complete. When this is all done, we are 
offered thousands of individual “units” of 
work as a substitute for the subject curricu- 
lum. It is quite evident that this great 


mass of unsatisfactorily related “units” 
would be unacceptable as a curriculum. 
What is a “subject” as far as the cur. 
riculum is concerned? It is merely one 
phase or division of “phenomena,” “life,” 
or “experience,” set apart for systematized 
investigation and study. Man has built up 
his scientific knowledge by concentrating 
his attention on one field of knowledge at 
a time, so that relationships and principles 
in this limited field could be discovered. So 
it has been as to physics, chemistry, biology, 
psychology, sociology, and other sciences, 
So these sciences were built up. Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that a student of to- 
day could most effectively discover relation. 
ships and build up his concepts in the same 
way? Knowledge, to be useful, must be 
organized, classified, and systematized. Can 
this be done apart from the study of the 
various sciences as such? What are our 
curriculum experts going to do with all 
these thousands of “units” which they have 
built up psychologically, but not logically? 
After they have them, they must organize, 
classify, and systematize if they are to make 
the knowledge serviceable and satisfying. 
When they do this, they will establish sub- 
jects again. They may not establish the 
same subjects we now have, but they will 
have subjects just the same. It is clearly 
evident that a large mass of unrelated 
“units” will be wholly unacceptable. The 
Herbartian theory of teaching was a great 
advance in that the relationships of things 
in the outside world to one another were 
systematically and thoroughly developed. 
What was lacking was that these things 
were inadequately related to the pupil ina 
vital way. This was accomplished through 
the “problem method” as developed by 
Dewey and McMurry and the “project 
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method” as developed by Kilpatrick. But 
why abandon all the gains made toward 
establishing adequate relationships and or- 
der among things and events in the out- 
side world, just to establish the child’s re- 
lationship to individual situations? Let us 
keep the problem and project concepts and 
practices in teaching, but let us also keep 
a systematic organization of knowledge on 
a subject basis, for effective service in solv- 
ing the problems of life. 

Until a new set of subjects is proposed, 
and until it is evident that the new subjects 
possess superiority to the present list, it 
might be well to hold on to our present 
list. It may be well to remember, too, that 
the biggest problem in education is a 
teaching problem, not a curriculum prob- 
lem. Even with the subject curriculum, 
by the introduction of the “project,” “prob- 
lem,” “activity,” and “large unit” proce- 
dures in teaching and learning, within the 
subjects, together with the introduction of 
certain correlating and integrating activities 
in addition to the work in the regular sub- 
jects, all essential purposes and ends of the 
“project,” “problem,” “activity,” and “large 
unit” theories of teaching can be realized 
without the necessity of an entirely new 
curriculum. What we need is reform in 
teaching procedures rather than a new type 
of curriculum. We need reform in the use 
of the textbook, not the elimination of the 
textbook and the abandonment of the sub- 
ject curriculum. 

Modern teaching, with a subject curricu- 
lum, seems to give greatest promise of meet- 
ing our needs satisfactorily. 


F. M. U. 


PROGRESSIVE KINDERGARTENS 
IN MANITOWOC 
It is a far cry from Froebel’s symbolic 
“gifts” to the realistic activities of the kinder- 
garten children in Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
They studied the home, the community, na- 
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ture in fall and spring, and health and safety. 
They engaged in dramatic play and, so far 
as “readiness” permitted, they read books. 

Miss Alice Brady, the grade supervisor, and 
Mr. Hugh S. Bonar, the superintendent, as- 
sisted by Miss Ada Dedrick and Miss Ethel 
Pech, tell all about it in a neat monograph 
that would do credit to any school system. 
First comes the home—its physical features 
and its members, with their interests. The 
house furnishing committee certainly had an 
interesting assignment. Father and mother, 
moreover, according to the charts which these 
children prepared, would both work. Not 
much time for afternoon bridge with cock- 
tails in this set-up! 

In short, we have here a record of school 
life and work that pictures an astonishingly 
full and thorough handling of the topics that 
had been decided upon. We note with in- 
terest that the objectives to be reached were 
agreed upon in advance and that several 
teachers, each in her own way, directed ac- 
tivities concerned with the same interests. It 
is apparently possible to be progressive with- 
out attempting to be entirely original or 
unique. 

Inquirers interested in obtaining this ac- 
count of experience from Superintendent 
Bonar should of course ask the price. 


THE FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 


The Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction began as the National 
Conference on Educational Method. This 
was organized in Atlantic City in February, 
1921. Hence the annual meeting in St. 
Louis this year was the fifteenth birthday 
of the society, counting from its inception. 
Transformation into a department of the 
National Education Association took place 
in July, 1928. 

The program at St. Louis consisted of 
two general sessions, eight panel discussion 
groups, and a luncheon. Since the year- 


book for this year deals with English, the 
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first general meeting considered the prob- 
lem of developing the program of activity 
in the language arts. The National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English is codperating 
and, therefore, Mr. W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
chairman of the Council committee on the 
curriculum in English, was called upon for 
the opening address. He gave a clear ex- 
position of the concept of English as ex- 
perience, analyzed the objectives in terms 
of actual life needs, and contended for the 
use of dynamic situations rather than 
merely formal drills. Miss Lou LaBrant, 
of Ohio State University, then described 
somewhat in detail the program in the 
University School. Dr. Bair, Miss Bader, 
and Mr. Ryan criticized the proposals of 
the yearbook committee, for the most part 
favorably, and Miss Smith brought out the 
relation of the program to actual conditions 
in the country. 

The theme of the second general session 
was “Responsibility for Leadership in Edu- 
cation.” Dr. Sayers, of the University of 
Hawaii, favored active participation by edu- 
cators in shaping social policies. Secretary 
Givens of the National Education Associa- 
tion, by means of concrete examples drawn 
from his own observation, portrayed super- 
vision as truly an art, the art of human 
relations. Dean Melby, of Northwestern 
University, sees no need of differentiating 
the training of leaders of group leaders 
from that of group leaders (teachers) them- 
selves. At most he would have a single 
seminar dealing with problems peculiar to 
supervision. Dr. Rankin closed this pro- 
gram with a series of suggestions as to the 
utilization of the Department report on 
Leadership in Instruction. 


Business MEETINGS 


The Board of Directors and Executive 
Committee met on February 23 at the 
Hotel Statler. The following were present: 
directors Browning, Caswell, English, Hahn, 


Hosic, Kibbe, Lindquist, O'Donnell, Power, 
Rankin, and Underwood; also Miss Bush, 
chairman of the Promotion Committee. 

The Board approved the minutes of the fhi 
Atlantic City meeting as printed in Epuca. 
TIONAL Metuop for April, 1935. The treas. 
urer’s report, with a comparative statement 
covering two years and a forecast of the 
future, was also approved. Miss Bush te. 
ported on the activities of the Promotion 
Committee and Dr. Power gave an account fy 
of a regional conference held in New York 
City, February 1. 

Policy as to yearbooks was discussed at 
some length. Dr. Rankin submitted an 
outline for a yearbook on curriculum is 
sues, one chapter of which might be dis 
tributed as a separate pamphlet. It wa 
voted to suggest to the Executive Commit 
tee the advisability of undertaking for 193 
a yearbook such as that proposed by Dr. 
Rankin, with the codperation, if possible, 
of the Society for Curriculum Study; also 
for 1938 the yearbook on science previously 
projected; and for 1939 a yearbook on the 
problem of adapting the curriculum to the 
nature of children—this last contingent 
upon the securing of a subvention. A com 
mittee consisting of directors Rankin, Eng- 
lish, and Lindquist was appointed to « 
operate with a like committee from the 
Society for Curriculum Study. A sugges 
tion from Mr. Underwood that the member- 
ship of the Department participate more 
fully in the making of yearbooks was well 
received. 

It was voted that regional conferences 
should be encouraged and that the Promo- 
tion Committee be asked to aid in this. 

The present officers were asked to con- 
tinue until certain pending readjustments 
in relation to the National Education As 
sociation have been effected. The Execu- 
tive Committee will fill any vacancies that 
may occur. 

This committee, at its meetings on Sun- 
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day and Wednesday, took up matters of 
detail as to yearbooks, but reached no final 
decisions pending the results of the negotia- 
ions mentioned above. It received an over- 
wre from the Society of Directors of 
Supervised Teaching for amalgamation, 
presented by Dr. Alonzo F. Myers of New 
York University. Dr. Myers also proposed 
1 yearbook on “Induction into Teaching.” 
The Executive Committee favored the pro- 
vision of section meetings for this group 
as asked, and voted to defer additional ac- 
tion until more facts as to the situation are 
at hand. 

Mrs. Elsie A. Davis, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education for Fairfax County, 
Virginia, was approved as the representa- 
tive of the state branch of supervisors of 
Virginia, with a seat on the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

The Promotion Committee met at break- 
fast on Tuesday morning. There were also 
several conferences of the committee on the 
current yearbook, under, the guidance of the 
chairman, Marquis E. Shattuck, of Detroit. 

At the close of the general meeting on 
Wednesday, the resignation of Miss Eliza- 
beth Hall, now of South Ryegate, Vermont, 
from the Board of Directors was accepted. 
Dr. Leonard Power, formerly Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, was elected to fill the unexpired term 
of Miss Hall. The terms of directors 
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Gerson, Horn, Kibbe, Lane, and Lindquist 


having expired, the following were chosen 
to fill these places: Miss Prudence Cutright, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota; Miss Helen Heffernan, 
State Director of Elementary Education, 
Sacramento, California; Rudolph D. Lind- 
quist, Director of the University School, 
Columbus, Ohio; William T. Melchior, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Syracuse University; 
Miss Lucille Nicol, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, New York City. 
James F. Hosic, 
Secretary. 


A JOURNAL FOR EDUCATIONAL 
ABSTRACTS 


A new bi-monthly, called Educational 
Abstracts, began publication with the Jan- 
uary-February number. This contains 
eighty pages, with two hundred and eighty- 
one abstracts, grouped under thirty-one 
headings. Most of the articles summarized 
are from American periodicals, but several 
representatives in foreign countries are in- 
cluded in the board of codperating editors 
and it is to be expected that the proportion 
of articles from European and other foreign 
sources will be greater in the future. The 
format adopted was modeled upon that of 
Psychological Abstracts. Such a magazine 
will serve a useful purpose and it is to be 
hoped that it will attain a large circulation. 
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A NEW GUIDE TO CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


Character education is no less important 
now than it was before educators became pre- 
occupied with reconstructing the social order. 
It should be generally recognized that no 
social system, political, economic, or what 
not, will work if those in a position to con- 
trol it lack devotion to the general welfare. 
Organization can not take the place of social 
morality. 

McKown emphasizes this by placing near 
the beginning of his book’ a chapter on 
“Character Education and Modern Life.” 
Family life, industry, politics, propaganda, 
crime, and religion are brought into the pic- 
ture and the reader is helped to see that good 
character means good social conduct. His 
view of the subject is comprehensive and he 
hews to the line. 

Other authors have emphasized certain 
aspects of the problem, such as the psychol- 
ogy of conduct, systematic teaching of se- 
lected “traits,” or the use of tests. McKown 
boxes the compass. He analyzes current 
trends, prefers experience to formal instruc- 
tion, but qualifies as an eclectic rather than 
as a special pleader. 

His book will prove a satisfactory text 
for a college course. It brings in the impor- 
tant issues, challenges the student to think, 
provides a considerable amount of useful in- 
formation, and through extensive lists of ref- 
erences assists the student in his search for 
the literature of the subject. McKown’s 
familiarity with the procedures of educa- 
tional counselling enabled him to show the 
possibilities here that others have overlooked. 


His handling of the mental hygiene ap 
proach is less satisfactory. 

As a whole, the book displays familiarity 
with a very wide range of educational writ 
ing but is: itself untechnical and suited p 
general use. 


A LIBRARY GUIDE FOR 
EDUCATORS 


To general guides in the use of libraries 
and treatises on research is now added ; 
handbook? on locating educational informe 
tion, accompanied by a set of practice exer. 
cises. The author compiled some years agp 
a bibliography of bibliographies for educ: 
tional research, which has been twice revised, 
In his latest work he brings together a very 
complete body of facts to guide the student 
in carrying out any sort of library research 
in education. In addition, he has made avail. 
able a text and exercises for courses to be con- 
ducted by “library professors” like himself. 

The material of the book is very well or 
ganized under twenty-eight chapter head. 
ings, with numerous section and side head- 
ings. The printer’s art has been wel 
employed to make the contents easily acces 
sible for reference. The treatment is com 
prehensive and thorough. All suggestions 
as to procedures are clearly illustrated. Cito- 
tions appear to be accurate. 

The data for the book have of course been 
compiled very largely from existing sources, 
but choice required the exercise of judgment 
which only a man familiar with problems of 
research in this particular field could exer- 
cise. 

Such a work will require frequent revision 
to keep it up to date, though in its main out- 


1 Character Education. By Harry C. McKown. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1935. A 
2 How to Locate Educational Information and Data. By Carter Alexander. Teachers College, Columbia Univer: 
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THE READER’S GUIDE 


lines and suggestions it will no doubt remain 
standard for some time. All serious students 
of education will have many occasions to be 
thankful that this useful piece of work has 
been so well done. 


HOME ECONOMICS, MUSIC, AND 
ENGLISH IN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Teachers of home economics will find Miss 
Harrington’s* description of her teaching 
program for high school girls modern, 
graphic, and complete. It is vouched for by 
two well-known authorities, Professor Anna 
M. Cooley, of Teachers College, and Miss 
Marion S. Van Liew, Chief of the Home 
Economics Education Bureau of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, and will be 
found worthy of the reputation thus estab- 
lished. 

It is essentially an account of experience. 
Discussion of successive problems of plan- 
ning a program are interlarded with inci- 
dents—it happened one day. This gives the 
reader something of the pleasant personal 
impression that she would get by means of 
an extended visit to the Seasdale High 
School, with opportunity to examine an elab- 
orate diary and ask unlimited questions. 

Adults are brought into the situation as 
well as high school girls. Alas, high school 
boys are missing. Presumably they are busy 
with shop work or possibly football. Yet 
they need to know and to be able to do many 
of the things the girls are supposed to learn. 

No one will wish to take over and use Miss 
Harrington’s program just as it is; but any 
teacher of home economics will find this rec- 
ord of experience highly suggestive. It is an 
exposition of practice rather than a mere dis- 
cussion of theory. 


Miss Pitts* of Elizabeth, New Jersey, ap- 
plies the unit idea to the “General Music” 


8 Homemaking: An Integrated Teaching Program. By Evelvn M. Harrington. 
By Lilla Belle Pitts. 
By Emma Glaser. D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935. 


, Music Integration in the Junior High School. 
The Teaching of Junior High School English. 
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course for pupils in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. She too enjoys the confidence 
of leaders in this field; Professor Peter Dy- 
kema has written an Introduction in highly 
complimentary terms. 

The aim of the course Miss Pitts gives is 
appreciation. It consists of thirty-one units 
distributed through three years in an order 
which, she says, “makes sense to the pupils.” 
The titles are indicative of the content— 
“Music is Born,” “Song and Dance in Sunny 
Spain,” “Mozart the Immortal.” Each is out- 
lined under the heads of Singing, Listening, 
Associated Interests, Integration with Other 
School Subjects, and Educational Results. 
The intention is to integrate social studies, 
art, and English with music, though not to 
the extent of fusing these several subjects 
into a single course. Since detailed sugges- 
tions as to materials in music are given, teach- 
ers of other subjects, particularly those just 
mentioned, will find the book useful to them 
in their own attempts at “integration.” A 
bibliography and list of phonograph record 


sources are appended. 


Miss Glaser® also writes from experience 
but does not present a course in English in 
full. She has attempted to convey a modern 
conception of such a course while discussing 
in successive chapters the teaching problems 
to be faced. These include “Making Book 
Reports Significant,” “How Tests May 
Help,” “Creative Writing,” and some eight 
others of similar importance. 

The treatment of English teaching is pro- 
jected against a background of “New Trends 
in Education,” an excellent summary of the 
newer point of view, supported by a list of 
references. Then comes “Oral Composi- 
tion,” a recognition of its basic character and 
relative value. “Development of the Para- 
graph” comes next, and then “Growth in 


D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935. 
C. C. Birchard and Company, 1935. 
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Writing.” Both grammar and mechanics are 
attended to after the more fundamental mat- 
ters have been considered. Such an order of 
treatment is significant; it puts first things 
first. 

The text is illuminated throughout with 
examples of the work of pupils. A conclud- 
ing chapter is made up entirely of specimens 
of creative writing, with comments. Any- 
one who wishes to know what the English 
work of progressive schools is like can find 
out in a few hours of pleasant reading in this 
extraordinarily good book. 


THE THEORY OF THE LOWER 
SCHOOL 


If the present tendencies continue, an ad- 
ministrative unit for young children will de- 
velop comparable to the junior high school 
for early adolescents. It will care for children 
from four to eight, or if nursery schools 
should become common, from two to eight. 

Miss Forest® assumes the latter, though the 
emphasis in her treatment falls upon the kin- 
dergarten and early primary grades. Her 
view is largely historical and she supplies 
much information which all teachers of chil- 
dren should have as background for their 
study of techniques. Her book will serve 
admirably for required reading in connection 
with observation of the actual work of chil- 
dren. It summarizes or refers to most of the 
recent contributions to the literature of this 
field and succeeds in packing much into 
small space. Even so, such topics as “The 
Technique of Reading” are hardly more than 
touched upon. 

Teachers will find this handbook a good 
guide to study. It outlines the field, brings 
up many problems, maintains a moderate 
rather than an extreme view, and lists an 
abundance of collateral reading. It may well 
serve as a basis for agreement on instructional 
policies in school systems. 


® The School for the Child from Two to Eight. 
7 Big Problems on Little Shoulders. 





By Ilse Forest. 
By Carl Renz and Mildred Paul Renz. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


AS THE CHILD SEES IT 


Doctor and Mrs. Renz" have done good 
service in passing on to others the results of 
their experiences in the adjustment of small 
children. We must, they say, try to look out 
on the world through the eyes of the child 
himself instead of naively assuming that it 
appears to them as it does to us. And they 
give numerous examples to bring this idea 
home. Jane suffered from loss of appetite. 
It turned out that the full-sized knife and 
fork plus the critical eye of the parent obsery- 
ing her proved too much. She had never 
thought to tell anyone, least of all her mother, 
what her problem was, but struggled with it 
alone. 

The lesson of the book is, try to understand 
your child, see as he sees, and help him solve 
his problem. All parents of young children 
need this lesson. This book will teach it. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
A ProcraM OF INTEGRATION 


Several members of the staff of the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College contribute to a 
symposium on “Integration” in Teachers 
College Record for February. The acting 
director of the school, Dr. Lester Dix, opens 
with an exposition of the concept of integra- 
tion as a part of the educational philosophy 
of the school. The need of emphasis on inte- 
gration, he says, has grown out of the stresses 
of the modern world. The current trends 
lead to disorganization. Unity must be 
sought through the integration of experience. 
Hence the attempt of the Lincoln School to 
develop a curriculum which will integrate 
and not divide. Other articles treat of the 
life of the elementary school, the life of the 
high school, leisure, the arts, science, foreign 
language, world literature, guidance, and 
the procedures used for curriculum develop- 
ment. 


Ginn and Company, 1935. 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. 
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THE READER’S GUIDE 


GOVERNMENT IN BusINEss 


The opening article in the March issue of 
the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation is by the well-known economist, 
Stuart Chase. He begins by contrasting con- 
ditions on a New England farm three cen- 
turies ago with those that obtain today. Even 
then government had a hand in business, but 
only to a very limited extent for the reason 
that the farmer was ninety per cent self- 
sufficient. He has little security today. Coér- 
dination of our economic activities is im- 
perative. Who will provide it if not the 
government? But industry and business are 
opposed. Hence Mr. Chase believes that a 
third party is our only hope, not to institute 
aclass struggle—there is little chance for that 
in America—but to support the principle of 
production for use and not for profit. The 
program for such a party should include: 


1. The nationalization of banking and credit. 

2. The use of the income tax to redistribute in- 
come and purchasing power, so that savings 
will be spent. 

3. The use of government credit to create vast 
new industries in the sector of public works 
and services—power development, housing, 
flood control, anti-erosion work, afforesta- 
tion, public health, education, highways, 
parks, playgrounds, conservation. 

4. The progressive control by the government 
of natural monopolies—railroads, electric 
power, coal, oil, natural gas, aluminum, cop- 
per, telephone, telegraph, radio, munitions. 

. The insurance of the food supply thru col- 
lective controls of agriculture, of which the 
AAA was the forerunner. 

. The establishment of wage and hour con- 
trols, region by region, industry by industry, 
to the end that every worker receives at least 
a decent minimum standard of living for 
working reasonable hours. 

. The intensive encouragement of ways and 

means to protect and inform the consumer; 

the encouragement of the consumers’ and 
farmers’ codperative movements. 

The rapid extension of social security legisla- 

tion—old age pensions, mothers’ pensions, 

health insurance. 
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READING INVESTIGATIONS 


The Journal of Educational Research for 
February will supply those interested in sci- 
entific studies of reading problems with 
much valuable information. Professor Gray 
contributes another report on the published 
accounts of reading research, covering the 
period from July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1935. In 
his comments he states that there is marked 
improvement in the character of the reading 
studies of recent years as compared with 
earlier ones. They are better planned, car- 
ried out, and interpreted. There are also 
more of them. One marked trend is in- 
creased attention to the reading habits of 
older pupils and of adults. The article in- 
cludes running notes on individual studies 
arranged under suitable headings and an al- 
phabetized and annotated list of one hundred 
and twelve reports, largely from the educa- 
tional magazines. The editors announce 
that a second number of this magazine will 
be devoted to research in reading. 


Maturity AND LEARNING 


In Progressive Education for February, 
Mr. Carleton Washburne discourses on 
“Ripeness.” His main point is that chrono- 
logical age cannot be depended upon in other 
fields of learning any more than in reading 
as a guide to “readiness.” Children vary. 
Besides this, we must face the fact that at- 
tempting too soon to teach something may 
actually make the task harder when it is 
finally performed than if postponed to the 
proper time. In support of his contentions 
he refers to recent reports of observation and 
experience, particularly in the case of younger 
children. He also reports at some length ex- 
periments in reading and arithmetic carried 
on in the Winnetka schools. The editor of 
the magazine comments in a footnote that 
this article illustrates the problem of making 
child development the basis of an educational 
program. 
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A Guide to Measurement in Secondary Schools. 
By J. Murray Lee. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1936. Pp. 514. 

Principles and Techniques of Curriculum Mak- 
ing. By Edgar M. Draper. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936. Pp. 875. 

The Dewey School. By Katherine Camp 
Mayhew and Anna Camp Edwards. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936. Pp. 
489. Illus. $2.50. 

The Activity Program. By A. Gordon Melvin. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1936. Pp. 
275. Illus. $2.90. 

Building Character and Personality. By Wil- 
liam A. Wheatley and Royce R. Mallory. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1936. Pp. 362. Illus. 
$1.20. 

The Attack and Other Stories. Compiled and 
edited by B. R. Buckingham. Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1936. Pp. 704. Illus. $1.08. 

L’Experimentation en Pedagogie. By Raymond 
Buyse. Bruxelles: Maurice Lamertin, Edi- 
teur, 58-60, Rue Coudenberg, 1935. Pp. 468. 

Dictatorship. WHeadline Books, No. 3. Ryllis 
Alexander Goslin, Editor. The Foreign 
Policy Association, 8 W. 4oth St., New York, 
N. Y., 1936. Pp. 38. 

Man and the Motor Car. Edited by Albert W. 
Whitney. Educational Series, Volume X, 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, New York, N. Y., 1936. Pp. 256. 
$1.00 (more than 10 copies, $0.45 each). 
Illus. 

Principles of Method. By J. Herbert Black- 
hurst. Des Moines, Iowa: University Press, 
1936. Pp. 388. 

The Secretary's Book. By S.J. Wanous. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1936. Pp. 334. 
$2.50. 

A Primary Teacher Steps Out. By Miriam 
Kallen. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Co., 1936. Pp. 241. Illus. $2.00. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Departmental Organization in the Elementary 
Schools. By William J. Bogan. Chicago, 
Ill.: Board of Education, 1935. Pp. 31. 

Correlated Handwork, Grades 1, 2, 3. Chicago, 
Ill.: Board of Education, Bulletin C-H 123. 
Pp. 48. Illus. 

Workbook and Study Outline for Problems of 
American Democracy. Revised and enlarged 
(Fourth Edition). By Raymond R. Am- 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


marell. 


Philadelphia: McKinley Publishing 


Co., 1935. Pp. 88. $0.55. 

Sixty-Eighth Annual Report of the Public 
Schools of Maryland for the Year Ending 
July 31, 1934. Baltimore: State Department 


of Education, 1935. Pp. 344. 

Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Educational 
Conference. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., Vol. VIII, No. 2, 
December, 1935. Pp. 136. $0.50. 

Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind.: Vol. XI, No, 
4, Some Practical Efforts to Teach Good Wi 
by Henry L. Smith and Peyton H. Canary; 
pp. 169; $0.50. Vol. XII, No. 1, Twen 
Second Annual Conference on Educationd 
Measurements; pp. 97; $0.50. (Order fron 
University Bookstore.) 

Preparation for College English. Ann Arbo 
University of Michigan Official Publication 
Vol. XXXVII, No. 9, July 31, 1935. Pp. 5 

Doctoral Theses in Education Ill, by Arnal 
M. Christensen and Joseph C. Dewey. Iow; 
City: University of Iowa, Studies in Educa 
tion, Vol. X, No. 1, April 1, 1935. Pp. 54 
$0.50. 

Outlines of Personality Analysis and Reco 
struction. By Frederick L. Patry. Nationa 
Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 Fi 
Ave., New York, N. Y., 1935. Pp. 47. $0.10 

Reporting Pupil Progress. Harrisburg, Pa 
Department of Public Instruction, Bulleti 
88, 1935. Pp. 35. 

Sportsmanlike Driving. High School Serie 
No. 1. Washington, D. C.: American Auto 
mobile Association, 1935. Pp. 51. 

Developing Intelligent Consumers. By Reigi 
S. Hadsell. Pp. 16. $0.15. (Address p 
paid orders to author, Hiram, Ohio.) 

Horizons. By the Children of Glencoe School: 
Pp. 41. Illus. $0.40. (Order from Superin 
tendent of Schools, Glencoe, Ill.) 

Radio and the Farmer, by Edmund de 
Brunner; pp. 68. Radio and Children, b 
Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg; pp. 23. 
Radio Institute of the Audible Arts, 
Broadway, New York City. 

Study Type of Reading Exercises. By Ru 
Strang. New York: Bureau of Publication 
Teachers College, 1935. Booklet of exes 
cises, pp. 116; $0.40. Manual, The | 
provement of Reading in Secondary School 
pp. 20; $0.30. 




















